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Mr. H. 8S. Foxwe tt, an eminent English student, has published a valuable lecture 
- onthe suffering produced by the irregularity of wages. We have, once and again, 
» in these pages called attention to this cause of poverty; but we doubt if we have 
» many readers who are prepared for the striking exhibit which Professor Foxwell 
makes of its extent and ravage. Certainiy the view, and the statistics he presents, de- 
mand the serious attention of em. loyers, of legislators, and all philanthropists. 

What is, at bottom, the cause of the eagerness with which people seek insignificant 1 
appointments under government? It is not that they like ‘* the insolence of office” 
more than Hamlet did. The hundred men who compete for a two-and-sixpenny ap- 
pointment in some lonely light-house, with hard work day and night, do not partic- 
ularly wish to live in a disagreeable place, far away from their fellows. No. They 
do wish, however, to have their pay come to them regularly on the first of the month 
or the first of the quarter. So of custom-house appointments, appointments in the 
» post-office, or in any red-tape bureau of them all. Such appointments, in the end, 
| secure a certain social consideration, because the man who receives one has a certain 
advantage, in regularity, over his companions. The cab-driver, who lives next door 
to him, receives his pay from a lottery, whose prizes depend on the weather, the mar- 
ket for public amusements, and a thousand accidents which cannot be calculated. 
But the happy office-holder is safe, as long as the state or city treasurer is secure. If 
he promises the grocer to pay him ten dollars on the second of the month, it is because 
he knows ** The Treasurer” will pay him fifty dollars on the first of the month. And 
he wins from the grocer and all admiring lookers-on the credit which belongs to reg- 
ularity in the management of one’s aflairs. 

Every ‘* friendly visitor’ will remember how some industrious workwoman among 
her clients will express the eager wish for ‘one more gentleman’s washing.” A 
‘gentleman’s washing” is one of the permanent felicities. The payment for it de- 
scends with the blessed regularity of the dew, and with the same certainty as the 
And the faithful ** wage-earner ” will gladly 


need of new shoes for the children. 
> against the calm repose which comes to 


exchange her chances of many ** odd jobs’ 
her when she is sure of this unconscious gentleman’s linen. 

The unconscious gentleman, in the bestowment of his laundry work, does more 
visible good than he once thinks of. He does so much good that, if he did it inten- 
tionally, the Recording Angel would pass it to his credit, to balance the long account 
of harm which he has done by lazily giving a bit of silver to every girl or boy who 
came to beg at his office door. 

Professor Foxwell gives a great number of instances of the extreme variation be- 
tween the times of plenty and the times of scarceness among workmen and laborers. 
He cites from a sermon preached at Cambridge, by Rev. M. Ede, the computation 
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made by that gentleman that honest and steady men, willing to work, cannot earn 
regularly more than eight or nine shillings a week in large towns in England, though 
the rate of payment may be eighteen or twenty shillings a week. This means that 
the laborer is more than half the time out of employ. The American, who believes, 
as most Americans do, that it rains all the time in England will suppose that these 
laborers are kept at home by days too rainy for out-door work. Whatever the cause 
the result is well-nigh fatal. Dr. Arthur Foxwell found, in Manchester, that, where 
the average wages of different work-people varied from fourteen shillings to thirty- 
five, still the regularly employed corporation laborers, who received twenty shillings 
a week, were, in the long run, paid the most. ‘Twelve joiners, who received 26s. gd. 
when they worked, only received, in fact, 13s. a week, week in and week out; and 
four masons, who received 35s. when they worked, only averaged tos. in fact. 

Professor Foxwell accompanies his paper by a series of charts, showing the extra- 
ordinary fluctuation of prices in a series of years. Of course a fluctuation in prices is, 
for the purchaser, just the same as a fluctuation of wages. As we all know, every 
change in the rate of wages follows with only a slow and limping rate after a change 
of prices in the market. When prices rise, there is always a hard period before 
wages rise in proportion. It is equally true that, when prices fall, the rate of wages 
does not fall at once. But both changes are unfortunate for the laborer or workman, 
because the element of chance is introduced into the management of a man’s daily 
life. In such a system the man is paid daily in lottery tickets, and must take the 
chances of turns over which he has no control. 

The present prosperity of Massachusetts has grown largely from a valuable habit 
of the men in the eastern counties, who solved the problem we are discussing by 
creating a second industry for winter, to supplement the first or leading industry 
of their lives. The fishermen of the eastern counties were in very many instances 
shoe-makers. When winter came, and their fishing enterprises were less profitable, 
and more dangerous, they laid up the schooners which had served them so well, and, 
in their snug and comfortable little shoe-shops, went to work making shoes. The 
traveller through Essex county may still see the little square sheds built for such in- 
dustry just outside the home of the fisherman. 

But the law of concentration has put an end to this somewhat Arcadian system. 
With the use of machinery, shoe-making becomes a business of large work-shops. 
Their managers try, not always with success, to carry them on all the year through. 
By the same change it has happened that the fishing fleet attempts the winter voy- 
ages, formerly almost unknown. And the terrible losses of those voyages make a 
sad compensation for any advantage of the change of system. 


Tue Saracen Caliphs of the house of the Ommeyades are said to have made Cor- 
dova the beautiful city it was by the system on which their public works were carried 
on. They did not enter the labor market in competition with the builders and other 
men of enterprise among their subjects. Modern governments do, having studied 
Adam Smith to their great injury. An American city builds its public library, its 
court-house or its prison, just when everything is prosperous, and when every tax- 
payer is building. Wages rise in proportion, and workmen flock in from all quar- 
ters. By and by comes a day of reaction. Nobody is building any warehouses. 
Every one is poor. And a * Reform Administration ” stops the work on the court- 
house, the public library and the prison. It waits, as it says, for ‘* better times.” 
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But the Saracen Caliphs took the ground that the best time for the government to 
push its work was the time when the workmen had no other employment; that the 
worst time for its work was when it competed with other builders. That is to say, 
the State is permanent. It builds for all time. It is not in the career of merchan- 
dise or other enterprise. These caliphs, therefore, by resting when other people 
built, were in a position to build when other people rested. They had, very fortu- 
nately, a large capital to begin with; it will be more prudent not to ask how it was 
acquired. With this capital, they were able to press the building of the mosque, the 
bridges and the rest, which to this day challenge the admiration of travellers, and 
they built them at the times when every workman they employed was glad to receive 
the employment, and when they had no competition in the labor market. 

Of course a plan like this means that by very careful observation the government 
has fixed a certain minimum rate of wages, which it will pay for its public work, and 
determines not to exceed that rate. If the workman does not wish to work at that 
rate, he need not work for the government at all, and the bridge or the mosque may 
wait for ten more years, if it is necessary, before it comes to completion. The only 
claim to be made for the system is that the government, being eternal, is indifferent 
toa few years in the completion of its work. What it seeks is the prosperity and 
comfort of the people. Under such a system no congestion of labor is produced by 
the government. It calls in no crowd upon the city from other places, but there is 
work for those who wish to do work at the minimum rate on which government work 
is to be done. 

Any person who has ever gone to the executive board in any city department, seek- 
ing for some mild approach to this system in our public work, knows how he would 
be laughed at. He would be told that the city government is carried on upon ** bus- 
iness principles,” that it needs the best workmen just as much as everybody else does. 
Of course, if the manager is a politician, he may be hiring workmen by way of pay 
for votes; but, on the assumption that he is simply trying to do the work of the city 
as well as he can, he is in competition with every other employer of workmen in the 
same duty. The Caliphs of Cordova undeistood enough not to increase the irregu- 
larity of wages, and they did something to diminish it. 


WE have more than once intimated, on this page, a wish that the farmers of the 
country might see how large an opportunity they have for improving the status of 
working-men by making their contracts for work contracts for the year, instead of 
hiring their laborers for the week or for the month. The appeal is made to them 
with some reason, because with them food, lodging, and generally fuel, are more 
easily obtained than in the more complicated conditions of city life. When, on the 
other hand, the farm laborer is engaged only from the first of April to the end of No- 
vember, what we have before called the congestion of the cities is increased just in 
proportion, because the workman is very apt to go to the nearest large town, and 
throw himself upon a labor market which is already overstocked. 

A good Providence gives us, in the neighborhood of the large cities of the North, 
one winter industry which does not exist inthe summer. It is the cutting of ice; and 
all practical philanthropists in the large northern cities are quite as apt to be glad for 
the coming of a ‘+ spell of cold weather” as they are to be sorry for it. They are 
sorry because their poor people will at once find that they have not laid in the win- 
ter’s stock of fuel. They are glad because the industrious men in that community 
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have the open market which is given to ice-cutters. 


A heavy storm of snow in the 


city of Worcester, of Boston, of Providence, or New York, is an absolute blessing in 
the same way, because it gives good wages to men who are otherwise waiting, and 


using up the accumulations of the summer. 
Professor Foxwell’s paper, to which we are glad thus to call attention, makes many 
pregnant suggestions, which must ripen into fruit of value for the correction of the dif- 


ficulty which he is the first to state so distinctly. 


To push off, from summer to win- 


ter, work which can be postponed, to hire men by the year, if they will, instead of 
hiring them by the day, to equalize in any such way the lottery of day wages, such are 
efforts, the importance of which can hardly be overstated. 





THE RED CROSS OF THE GENEVA CONVENTION. 


BY JOSEPHINE P. HOLLAND. 


‘¢ THAT makes one think of war,” said 
a lady, with a shudder, as she looked 
across the gallery at the Mechanics’ Fair 
to the white hospital tent, with the red 
cross on its flag. It was difficult to con- 
vince her that the flag was a sign of peace. 
Of course we all hope that never again 
shall our country’s fields be stained with 
the blood of contending armies, yet so 
long as men allow angry passions to con- 
quer their better natures, so long will blood- 
shed and anarchy prevail to a greater or 
less extent. In Europe, which although 
so much smaller than America is compos- 
ed of many diflerent nations, quarrels are 
constantly arising in regard to boundaries 
and other matters foreign to republican 
institutions, matters that tax the brains of 
the wisest rulers, and compel the mainte- 
nance of a large standing army, ready at 
an hour’s notice to march for the field of 
battle. Now, wherever the spirit of Chris- 
tianity is felt, there we find pity for mis- 
fortune, and an endeavor to relieve sufler- 
ing. Out of this sympathy for the race 
grew the Association of the Red Cross. 
Certain philanthropic men, who had wit- 
nessed the horrors of an Italian war, be- 
came convinced that, if all the good, kind- 
hearted people who are so ready to give 
of their money and their strength in time 
of trouble were to organize and study the 
best methods, they might accomplish a 


vast amount of wor x, with very little waste. 
With this idea in view, a public confer- 
ence was called at Geneva, Switzerland, 
in 1863, and out of it has come this world- 
wide philanthropy. Thirty-two nations 
have agreed, on occasion of war within 
their boundaries, that as the armies march 
there shall march with them, at liberty to 
minister to friend and foe alike, a corps of 
surgeons and nurses, provided with ambu- 
lances, hospital stores, and every comfort 
that civilization can supply for the relief 
of the sick and wounded. For the ac- 
complishment of this purpose, every per- 
son serving under the Red Cross is requir- 
ed to wear an armlet. This is made of 
white, the cross is cut ‘out of the cloth, a 
square of red sewed on under it, filling 
the gap, and making the cross. The 
first convention of the Red Cross being 
held at Geneva, Switzerland, the design 
was adopted as a compliment to the Swiss 
Republic. The Swiss colors being a white 
cross on a red ground, the colors were re- 
versed to avoid confusion. Thus has this 
emblem of the cross that has fired the 
hearts of nations to cruei wars in the name 
of religion come to mean, as it floats from 
the flag-staff of the hospital, Christ’s spir- 
it at work for humanity. It was while 
Clara Barton was resting in Switzerland, 
after her arduous duties in the care of the 
wounded of our own war, that she first 
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heard of the Red Cross; and, impressed 
with its value, she has ever since been its 
faithful friend. To her labors are due 
what is called the American amendment, 
the clause providing for the relief of suf- 
fering by pestilence, famine, flood, fires, 
and other calamities of sufficient magni- 
tude to be deemed national. It was not 
until 1882 that the United States gave its 
adhesion, through President Arthur; yet, 
in five years, the national organization 
which has its headquarters at Washington 
has through its branch societies carried 
relief two successive years to the victims 
of the Ohio and Mississippi floods, has 
ministered to the earthquake-shaken city 
of Charleston, and inquired into the needs 
of the sufferers by drought in western 
Texas, referring the matter to proper par- 
ties, besides accomplishing a vast amount 
of work in the way of collecting and ar- 
ranging supplies for future use. The lat- 
est work accomplished is in the direct line 
of the original idea of the organization— 
namely, the establishment of a field hos- 
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pital at the time of the national drill in 
Washington in May last. At that time 
troops from all parts of the Union were 
gathered for military instruction. The 
efficiency of the hospital proved itself by 
the fact that eighty-three cases were un- 
der treatment, forty-four being sunstrokes, 
and fourteen accidental wounds, and that 
every man went out of Washington as well 
as when he entered it. A convention is at 
the present time (Oct., 1887) in session 
in Geneva, America being represented by 
Miss Barton, and the efficient field agent 
of the American Association, Dr. J. B. 
Hubbell. Miss Barton’s last act before 
leaving home was to place at the Mechan- 
ics’ Fair, in Boston, an exhibit of the work- 
ings of the Red Cross. Dr. Charles Ev- 
erett Warren, and Dr. Willard Everett 
Smith, both of Boston, being in charge. 
It is to be hoped that by this means the 
Red Cross will become as widely known 
and prized in New England as it already 
is in those districts that have learned its 
value through such terrible experience. 


THE OLD HOME. 


BY S. H. 


PALFREY. 


“Plain living and high thinking.” — Wordsworth. 


Tue Old Home from the homestead goes slowly dragged away. 
Cold hearth and bridal-chamber are open to the day. 


The tiles around its chimney are 


cracked or cleft in twain. 


No more shall tap the cherries, for entrance, at its pane. 
The elms, its founders planted, no more shall stroke its face 
With old familiar shadows ; but o’er its empty place 


Their great boughs hang forlornly. 


The honeysuckle lies 


Along the ground; and vainly to find its porch she tries 
With sadly groping tendrils, upon her earthy bed, 


Like blind men’s fingers seeking 


the features of the dead. 


(Not as, when once her clusters had sweetened all the air, 
Her leafy wreaths entwined to screen a youthful pair 


From prying of the moonbeams, 


That one said softly, ‘* Will you?” and one more softly, ‘* Yes,’ 


lest any man should guess 
, 
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Before the bans were published and all the town might know,— 
The last old pair that lived here—and died—not long ago.) 


Who chose those quaint wall-papers, now bleaching in the rain? 
Who framed those sound old rafters, whose strength is now in vain? 
(Which roofed the good great-grandsire, ’tis said, the very night 
Before he took that musket and died at Concord fight. ) 

Had any seer foretold them, their work should thus be brought 

To naught by their own offspring, what had they said or thought? 


The tortoise-shell Grimalkin no more her haunts doth know, 
But runs ’twixt house and cellar, distracted, to and fro. 

A piteous gentus loc’, she seems. Poor puss, believe 

That simple ones besides thee will see this sight and grieve. 


Ne’er henceforth shall we linger in passing to behold 

The gambrel-roof and /eaz-fo a hundred winters old, 

Amid the verdure rearing their venerable gray, 

Nor well, that won the traveller so often from his way, 

’Neath apple-trees, whose blossoms were mirrored deeply down, 
Nor, rich with mottled lichens, the wall of unhewn stone, 

With barberries nodding o’er it upon the grassy bank, 

And thimble-berries sable and blackberry brambles rank. 


Where crowd the luscious lilacs, unconscious, blooming yet, 
Where hollyhocks, with blushes, displayed each gay rosette, 
Will come, with Latin labels, exotics fine and new, 

And snaky ‘‘ ribbon-borders”” where the dear wild roses grew. 


While soon. as if Aladdin had rubbed his rusty lamp, 

Some queer ‘* Queen-Anntic ” mansion herein shall wildly ramp, 
Or, turreted and donjonned, some out-of-place chdteau 

Stand, looking quite confounded, the maiméd trees below. 


Tis true, ’tis ‘* not wy funeral” ; and he must have his way ; 
But, unto Mr. Newman, I should much like to say: 

Oh! neighbour, shall you like it, yourself, when all is done, 
When all, that you were used to, beyond recall is gone? 

How full it was of Memories, that house where you were born, 
That started up to greet you at even, noon, or morn! 

Will they come back, when you come in fine new rooms to dwell, 
Sweet half-forgotten stories of early days to tell, 

Of parents, brethren, comrades, and wholesome country ways, 
And boyhood’s joys and sorrows, and simple work and plays? 
Were’t not enough a nabob to be for half the year 

In town, and a refreshment to find your old self here, 

A child among your children, and let them see that Health 
And Happiness their dwelling may have apart from Wealth ? 














THE OLD HOME. 











Will there be no more raking, nor riding, in the hay, 
But girls upon their toes all night and on their backs all day ; 
No harvestings or huskings, no nuttings in the wood, 

No milkings in the meadow, no giving chicks their food, 

No climbing in the barn-loft to find the new-laid eggs, 
But serving-men in livery with boots like wooden legs? 









These things are trifles—mostly ; but omens lie behind 
And ’mid them, not so trifling—lie heavy on my mind. 

I cannot like such fashions as Satan seems to plan 

To set up as a barrier ’twixt heart of man and man,— 

On one hand weakening Luxury, self-pampering Sloth and Pride, 
Servility and Envy upon the other side ; 

And as I mark the changes that creep in year by year, 

Though all be not momentous, I fear that worse are near ; 

‘* Columbia” masquerading with Europe’s worn-out dress, 

Her jealous, dangerous Labour, her perilous Idleness, 
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' Her races, hunts, and gambling, her beggary and crimes ! 
God grant,I read not truly some signs of these our times! 


Our dear old home, New England, and you her sister States, 

What goal, unseen but ready, your onward march awaits? 

Shall we, whose sires shook from them the yoke of monarchy, 

Have sham republics acting sham aristocracy ? 

Look to your ways, betimes, lest, among the nations all, 

Your greatness give momentum unto your greater fall. 

Tis yours to choose. Before you, still open, is the road 

Planned by the loyal elders in truth to Man and God. 

Climb there to house such Freedom as ne’er the world has seen, 

Such glad and general Welfare as never yet has been, 

A pure and hardy Manhood, aglow with inbred zeal, 

In generous self-denial, to serve the common weal, 

Where each one his own doings shall rule by righteous laws, 

And rich and poor, like brothers, support each other’s cause. 

Or take the downward turn towards the mines of sordid Pelf, 

Where every man in choke-damp gropes blindly for himself, 

His hand against his neighbour’s. Then straight upon us move 

The unions born of Hatred that wears the mask of Love, 

The suicide of Freedom, the despotism of strikes, 

The leagues of tyrannous masters, the bludgeons and the pikes, 

The dynamite, the gallows that drops men down to hell, 

And mutual harms too many for any tongue to tell,— 

And, in more weighty matters than we to-day deplore, 

Wealth cometh in to ruin what Wealth can ne’er restore. 
[NoTE: If the apple-blossoms and hollyhocks above are stolen flowers, | can only beg the real owners to 


forgive me an involuntary theft. My memory is at fault, or I should be happy to acknowledge my plagiarism 
fully, and to give credit where credit is due.] 








PROVIDENT AND FRIENDLY SOCIETIES IN ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 


BY REV. JOHN WILLIAMS. 


TuHE Friendly Societies in Great Brit- 
ain may be grouped into these three dis- 
tinct divisions : 

I. Affiliated Orders. II. Centraliz- 
ed Societies. III. The Local Benefit 
Clubs. Of the Affiliated Orders, the first 
I would call attention to is the Mutual 
Provident Insurance Association. This 
Affiliated Order is, perhaps of all others 
of its competitors in the ‘* thrift-race,” 
distinctly and above everything a ‘* friend- 
ly” society, a real brotherhood, the mo- 
tor of action being the social element; 
not merely a sick and burial club, but 
something more. 

The oldest of these orders of Friendly 
Societies sprang into existence during the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century. 
They are, indeed, the legitimate succes- 
sors of the old disestablished, disendowed 
guilds—the Friendly Societies of the Mid- 
dle Ages. This affiliated type of Friend- 
ly Society has developed in an eminent 
degree during the last four decades. 
They were legalized combinations in En- 
gland only so late as 1850, and had to 
wait nearly a quarter of a century more 
before each individual 
legally recognized as a part of the or- 


branch could be 
der to which it was specially attached. 
This type of Friendly Society has long 
ago crossed the 
itself under various forms in the United 
States and the British Colonies and other 
countries on both sides the Atlantic. It 
is, however, a peculiarly English type of 
Society, and is peculiar to England and 
to countries peopled by English-speaking 
races. Consequently it is purely demo- 
‘cratic in its constitution and its govern- 
ment. Indeed, it always was so, even 
it could almost claim 


oceans and established 


in times when 
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the monopoly of democracy, so far as the 
means of putting democratic principle in- 
to action is concerned. This type of 
Friendly Society represents that form of 
social life in which every man is valued at 
his true worth, in which all worthy men 
and true are really brothers. Only on 
a true democratic principle can such types 
of Friendly Societies be established ; much 
less be continually preserved in vigorous, 
healthy growth. And this is the ideal 
type sought for attainment in the Federat- 
ed Orders of Mutual Provident Insurance 
Associations, under whatever name they be 
recognized, whether Odd-fellows, Forest- 
ers, Druids, Rechabites, Shepherds, Free 
Gardeners, Romans, or others. 

The form which all these affiliated so- 
cieties take is much the same in all parts 
ofthe world. First, the individual branch- 
es, suchas courts, lodges, ortents. Each of 
these branches possesses an independence 
of management (subject, of course, to fed- 
erated law). They each also retain their 
own respective sick funds, and in some 
cases their burial funds. Next in order 
are the districts, what may be called the 
limbs of the Grand Man. These districts 
are local gatherings of branches with a cer- 
tain area, and lastly the central body it- 
self. This has some distinguishing name, 
such as The Annual Movable Committee, 
or High Court Meeting. It is in reality 
a sort of House of Representatives com- 
posed of delegates elected either annually 
or biennially, who carry out the laws of 
the general body through a legally con- 
stituted working executive. 

Some bodies, however, havea somewhat 
less democratic constitution than others, 
as for instance (as the name itself implies) 
The Nottingham -* Imperial” Order of 
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Odd-fellows. But even in this body the 
democratic spirit of the age has been at 
work within the past year or two. For- 
merly, the legislative and administrative 
authority has been vested in the Grand 
Lodge of this special Order, and monopo- 
lized by this Nottingham ‘* Imperial ” Or- 
der. But now it is ina large measure 
handed over to the General Elective As- 
sembly which sat at Sheffield last July. 

The last Royal Commission on Friend- 
ly Societies in its Report of 1874 very 
truly said of these Affiliate Orders, in 
consideration of their marvelous growth, 
their great financial wealth, and the com- 
plex nature of their Constitutions, that 
they were ‘* clubs of the very highest organ- 
ization amongst those invented by work- 
ing-men to suit their.own wants, and at 
the present day greatly surpassing all 
others in popularity. deserving the first 
place that is assigned them.” 

Indeed the more one considers that 
these Friendly Societies are, as Mr. Glad- 
stone says, ‘*the undisputed invention of 
the men belonging to the class for whom 
benefit societies are intended”; when we 
remember how by prolonged struggle 
against both pulpit and press they have 
won for themselves, on both sides the 
Atlantic, the respect and admiration of 
all thinking men and women, exhibiting, 
as they have in their long history, a capac- 
ity for self-reform difficult to match in the 
history of any other corporate body, one 
at once feels the truth of Mr. Gladstone’s 
eloquent testimony that these Friendly 
Societies ** are combinations which the 
people have formed among themselves, 
no man showing them the way, not by 
prescription of law, not by influence of 
superiors. They represent the character 
of the people, and in one of its best and 
most lasting aspects.’ 
» Rev. Frome Wilkinson, M. A., Presi- 
dent of the United Sisters’ Friendly Soci- 
ety and Financial Member of The Man- 
chester Unity of Odd-fellows, in his 
admirable papers on this subject has given 


’ 
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the public some valuable statistics as to 
their growth and their financial prosperi- 
ty. The last full returns of membership 
give a total of 2,157,765, associated in 
19,152 branches, possessing as capital- 
ists a fund of nearly $62,000,000. 

The annual income of these societies 
for the year ending December, 1885, was 
nearly $12,000,000, whilst the disburse- 
ments for sick and funeral expenses reach- 
ed the high figure of 41,692,356 (nearly 
$8,500,000). 

The Ancient Order of Foresters and 
The Manchester Unity of Odd-fellows 
furnish, between them, out of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain alone, 1,124,- 
ooo men, sharing between them a cap- 
ital of over $50,000,000. I mention these 
two orders specially, because the Foresters 
are numerically the largest Friendly So- 
ciety in the world, and The Manches- 
ter Unity of Odd-fellows the wealthiest. 
From the year 1874 to 1885 The Manches- 
ter Unity has received as contributions 
from members to the sick and funeral fund 
over $33,000,000. During that period 
this society has expended in payment of 
sick and funeral claims alone over $30,- 
000,000 ; at the same time its capital has 
increased to the amount of over $12,000,- 
ooo. As an example of numerical prog- 
ress during recent years, I will just state 
that during the last decade eleven of the 
leading orders have added to their mem- 
bership nearly 400,000. 

Mr. T. M. Ludlow, C. B.. Chief Regis- 
trar of Friendly Societies. speaks of these 
Affiliated Orders as follows: ‘* The or- 
ganizations of the better sort of federated 
societies (or orders as they are frequent- 
ly termed), notwithstanding the large 
amount of gratuitous work that is perform- 
ed for them, is no doubt a costly one, and 
their rates of contribution are found to be 
too high by the poorest class of the com- 
munity. On the other hand, they have ad- 
vantages which no other kind of society 
can offer. They can unite the vigilance 
of local management with the directing 
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influences of a central au- 
thority. They afford a field for legitimate 
ambition, since every member, by passing 
with credit through the various offices in 
his own particular branch, may hope to 
be elected to the higher offices of the dis- 
trict and the central body, and eventually 
to reach the position of Grand Master, 
High Chief Ranger, etc., etc., of the order, 
the elect of a constituency of picked voters 
such as no county or borough member of 
the House of Commons can boast of. 

‘* They are able to carry out on a large 
scale, and therefore at a trifling cost, le- 
gal requirements (such as those of valua- 
tion) which are often felt as a heavy tax 
by individual societies. They can com- 
mand good legal advice and aid. They 
can supply one great benefit—viz., relief to 
members travelling in search of employ- 
ment. This is beyond the reach of indi- 
vidual societies. 

‘* By means of their freemasonry of signs 
and pass-words they are able to provide 
friendly and congenial society, and, when 
necessary, to convey to their 
members when away from home; in the 
case of the largest orders, almost through- 


and correcting 


benefits 


7Oe 


SUMMER 


Our readers who have had experience 
as Friendly Visitors in large cities have 
watched with interest the plans made in 
different places to create habits of provi- 
dence in the summer months, by which 
the resources may be at hand in winter to 
meet the increased expense and other trials 
of that season. A visitor who has estab- 
lished really cordial relations with a fam- 
ily on the edge of pauperism has earned 
the right to say, ‘+ recollect how hard it 
was last winter to pay the coal bill, and let 
us be on the lookout, that we will have 
something in hand next winter to meet 
it.” 

Various systems of penny savings-banks 


LEND A HAND. 


out the three kingdoms and several of 
the colonies and many foreign countries.” 


I would just say in addition to Mr. Lud. 


low’s observations that, while branches? 


retain their own sick funds and meet their 
own sick claims, members can, where! 
general and district rule has been com-7 
plied with, in case their own local branch 
should fail, call upon, first, their district, i 


and then the central body, to receive their> 
further contributions, and fulfill the insur-P 
between ap 


ance contract which is one 
member and the whole society. 


I purpose giving another short paper 


Sa. ne 


or two on this subject of Provident and > 
Friendly Societies in which I shall speak f 


more particularly on Centralized Socicties f 


and Miners Accident Societies, also on 
Local and Juvenile Societies as they exist 
in the United Kingdom, sure as Lam that 
my townsman, Mr. Reuben Watson, is 
right when he says that ‘sas Friendly So- 
cieties flourish crime and wrong doing will 
diminish, the degradation resulting from 
improvident habits will gradually disap- 
pear, and preventable poverty be banish- 
ed from the land.” 


SAVINGS. 


and other such temptations to providence 
have been devised to meet this purpose. 
As we have often said in these pages, 
there would be no poverty to speak of in 
America requiring public relief, excepting 
that which springs from intemperance, 
were it not that winter closes factories, 
stops work on farms, limits voyages, 
shortens days and, speaking generally, 
puts the screw more hardly upon every- 
body. 

Those who feel the screw first are the 
people of smallest wages or none, the un- 
skilled laborers and the poorly-trained 
workmen. Only these, indeed, make up 
the class which in a general classification 
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SUMMER 


we call by the general name of the poor. 
Just in proportion as we can make these 
people provide for themselves, or lay up 
money enough in the summer to keep the 
wolf from the door in winter, in that pro- 
portion have we limited pauperism and 
relieved poverty. 

The largest organization attacking this 
subject with deliberate purpose of which 
we have had any report is that of the Liv- 
erpool District Provident Society, which 
exists simply for the purpose of ** encour- 
aging industrious, frugal and provident 
habits amongst the laboring classes of the 
town.” The society has been in existence 
for fifty-seven years. We have its fifty- 
seventh report, which describes its work for 
1886. In that year it employed 144 visitors, 
who went about among poor people whom 
they knew through the months of spring and 
summer, urging them personally to make 
small deposits at the moment, which should 
be at once passed to their credit to be paid 
back to them in winter, with such interest 
as might accrue. The deposits are ** col- 
lected from the poor to enable them to pro- 
vide winter stores, clothing, fuel, rent, the 
purchase of Bibles, and other useful ob- 
jects.” These 144 visitors report at once 
to the secretaries of thirty-four different 
districts which cover, as we understand 
it, about one-half the city of Liverpool. 
There are thirty-one other districts which 


SAVINGS. II 
This sum of money was collected in 127,- 
438 different transactions, with an average 
of about twenty-one cents. 

The largest amount collected in any 
month was £6o1 in May. The largest 
number of transactions was 12,100 in Oc- 
tober. There is also a penny bank simi- 
lar to those to which we are accustomed. 
This bank received £334 in the year, be- 
ing open on Saturday nights for that pur- 
pose. There were 3,905 deposits, so that 
the average deposit was about two shillings. 

The society is carried on at an expense 
of about £500 annually, of which the prin- 
cipal items are for salaries, rent, coal and 
There is also £21 paid to an audit- 
or. These expenses are collected in sub- 
scriptions, which last year amounted to 
£209, and from the interest of funds which 
belong to the society for this purpose. 

It is interesting to see that, while most 
of the depositors draw out their money for 
winter use before Christmas, more than 
£1,000 stood to the credit of these poor 
people at the end of the year. 

We hope to be able in an early number 
to give an account of a little effort in this 
direction which has been made in Boston 


gas. 


during the last year. 

The enterprise of the Liverpool society 
and similar enterprises here will all tend 
to foster the habits of providence, which 
result in the opening of a separate savings- 


make no reports. The visitors collect- bank account in the name of the person 
ed in the last year £5,531 19s. 11d. who makes the saving. 
see 


‘¢ The field is large and wide, 
And each must act a part ; 
For He who knows the heart 
Has proffered us a guide, 
And the unerring index in the breast 
Will designate the work that suits her best.” 
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HER OPPORTUNITY. 


BY MRS. 


Dr. Mary shook the snow from her 
black Astrachan cap, unfastened her cloak 
with a quick, professional air of making 
the most of every minute, drew off her 
arctics, and sat down before her cheerful 
open fire, with a discouraged sigh. A 
lady busily writing at the other side of the 
room looked up, with her pen poised in 
mid-air, and a mildly interrogative arch- 
ing of the brows. She knew Dr. Mary’s 
ways, and was discreetly silent. 

The doctor sighed again, and gave the 
coals an impatient poke. She knew the 
nervous system, root and branch, yet had 
her little tempers like any ordinary wom- 
an without ‘‘ a scientific bias.” 

*¢ Yes, I know what you’re waiting for, 
Eudora Blake. You are holding your 
precious pen ’twixt heaven and earth, 
like Mahomet’s coffin, waiting until my 
wrath chooses to explode. I suppose I 
have interrupted the thread of your love- 
story, but as long as you depend on me for 
hints from real life, you will have to take 
them as they come.” 

Eudora turned her eyes slowly upon 
her friend. 

*¢ A little tired, aren’t you, dear?” she 
** You make too many 
Don’t let your own vi- 


said, meditatively. 
visits in one day. 
tal springs run down trying to keep other 
people in repair.” 

She dipped her pen in the inkstand, and 
scribbled a sentence or two. 

‘“** Trying to keep them in repair!’ 
yes, that’s just the trouble,” exclaimed 
Dr. Mary. ‘I might try till the day of 
doom, and they would go on violating one 
hygienic law after another, till it makes 
one’s soul sick within one. What do you 
suppose I found Bridget Dolan doing this 
afternoon? Pat was dead drunk on the 


bed, and she was washing, with her two- 
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weeks-old baby tucked away on one corner 


of the table, and breathing the steam at 


the rate of forty respirations a minute. > 


Bridget herself looked scarcely able tof It n 


stand. To-morrow they will send for me 


post-haste to attend both mother and child, F 
and then systematically disobey every in-F} W@Y © 


I wish it were pos- > 


junction I give them. 
sible. to find one human being whom | 
could truly help.” 


full forehead, and brushed back the short 


nervous tension. 
Eudora Blake came to the 
spread her fingers to the blaze. 
*¢ The world is full of people to be help- 


fire and 


ed. You will find the right ones some 
day. Do you remember that sentence in 


‘ Little Dorrit ?’—*‘ In our course through 
life, we meet the people who are coming 
to meet us from many strange places and 
by many strange roads, and what it is set 
to us to do to them, and what it is set to 
them to do to us, will all be done.’ ” 

‘¢ That is as solemn as the tolling of a 
funeral bell,” said Dr. Mary. 

‘¢ What overshadowing things you do 
pick up, Eudora. I suppose, if it should 
be my fate to administer a dose of poison 
to a patient, I should do it, in spite of all 
my care and watchfulness. * It will all be 
done. /t wil/ all be done.” 

She lighted the gas, and made tea for 
Eudora and chocolate for herself. They 
kept house together to save expense, and 
for the pleasure of each other’s company, 
taking turns at the simple household du- 
ties. The romance of life had faded out 
for both, and now they were sober wom- 
en with a purpose. 





Dr. Mary’s office was in the neighbor- 
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HER OPPORTUNITY. 


© hood of Rugg’s court, a locality which 
bore not the least resemblance to the Span- 
ish Escurial, the Court of St. James, or 
‘the spacious times of great Elizabeth.” 

The place had been selected with a 
purpose. ‘* The rich have physicians 
enough,” said the doctor. ‘+I will min- 


ane 


corner 
am atf. ister among those who faint by the way- 
inute,}. side in the sight of priests and Levites.” 
le to : It must not be understood that Dr. Mary 
or me Said this in any self-righteous or compla- 
child. f cent spirit. It was only her figurative 
ry in. way of putting things. 
© pos. j Rugg’s court was of the grime, grimy. 
om | Its morals were as far removed from im- 
maculate whiteness as were the wretched 
ss her F vestments which fluttered on long lines 
short} from window to window when Rugg’s 
e the} court hada washing-day. Yet Dr. Mary 
_did not always despair. She believed 
andp with Richter that ‘* black hearts are like 
' black eyes. When closely observed they 
help-f ae found to be only brown.” 
some The day after this sketch begins she was 
ce inf Walking toward her office when her at- 
ough | tention was drawn to a woman staggering 
ning f in front of her, and holding at intervals to 
and the area railings of the dingy tenements. 
s set} Phe doctor quickened her pace. It was 
et tof such an old, old story, yet her heart yearn- 
ed over this poor tossed creature. She 
of a} laid her hand gently on the woman’s arm 
and said : 
u de ** My friend.” 
ould The woman turned upon her such a face 
ison | 28 Marian Erle must have shown to her 
f al] — tormentors when, as she tells Aurora 
Il be Leigh: 
They feared my eyes, and loosed me, as boys might 
i for ‘A mad dog which they had tortured, 
‘hey [| A face in which the hollow cheeks flam- 
and | ed with fever, and the eyes gleamed with 
any, | 4 woful, desperate light ! 
al ‘*?’m not drunk. Don’t think it. I’m 
out | —only—starving!” 
om- ** Yes,” said Dr. Mary, ‘I know it— 
now.” 
They were but a few steps from the of- 
bor- f fice, and she supported the trembling fig- 
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ure till she had seated the woman in the 
easy-chair before the fire. 

** Gustava ’—to the little Swedish office- 
girl—** run to the eating-house around 
the corner for a bowl of hot coflee and a 
quart of oyster broth, as quickly as possi- 
Take this purse. I can’t wait to 


ble. 
count the money.’ 

The blue-eyed, flaxen-braided, Norse 
maiden flew to do her mistress’s bidding, 
and the doctor chafed the hands of the 
woman, who had fainted outright. The 
food and drink restored her scanty strength, 
and she gazed into the doctor’s face like one 
brought back from the brink of the grave. 

‘*T am not a beggar. I can and will 
pay you. They have kept me waiting 
three weeks for my wages at the coat and 
vest store on — street, and I am a stran- 
ger, and cannot ask for trust at the stores. 
The money has been honestly earned, and 
is mine by every right under Heaven, but 
I can’t get it till they choose to give it to 
me and to others like me.” 

She spoke bitterly, and pulled at the 
fringe of her faded shawl. 

‘+ What reason do they give?” 
Dr. Mary. 

‘* No particular reason. 
hold it back to draw more interest. 
time—you see for yourself.” 

The doctor quivered with indignation. 

‘*T will try and get it for you. I will 
Tell me your name, 


asked 


We think they 
Mean- 


go with you myself. 
and a little about your circumstances.” 

It was a sorrowful history, yet far from 
The 
woman’s name was Sarah Hilton, and 
she had come to the city to search for an 
erring daughter, her only child. With- 
out money or influence she could do little, 
but morning and night she eagerly scan- 
ned the faces of the surging crowd, upheld 
by the deathless hope that one day she 
would encounter the lost one again, and 
lead her back to safe, sure paths. ‘There 
was no bitterness, no contempt—only the 
yearning, fathomless, incomprehensible 


being a new one to the doctor’s ears. 


mother-love. 
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Dr. Mary’s heart beat faster. 

*¢T may be able to help you,” she said. 
‘* So many sad cases come to my knowl- 
edge. Surely such love and faithfulness 
as yours will be rewarded.” 

‘¢*They mostly change their names, 
don’t they?” questioned the woman, sad- 
ly. ‘* My Ella was a bright, pretty creat- 
ure, fair and blue-eyed, and with hand- 
some teeth. Her smile was sunshine 
itself. I struggled to educate her for a 
teacher—she hated housework and sew- 
ing and factory-work. Oh! my God, doc- 
tor, do you know what it is to be so wrap- 
ped up in any one, and then to lose—to 
lose—” she broke down in hysterical sob- 
bing, and the doctor let the grief spend it- 
self. 

‘* Come,” she said, soothingly, in a short 
time, ‘*I will go with you to get your 
money, and I promise you I will leave 
nothing undone to find your daughter. 
Be of good cheer. We shall succeed, I 
am sure of it.” 


The weeks passed by, and Dr. Mary 
could come upon no trace of the lost girl. 
At stated intervals, Sarah Hilton brought 
her sad, questioning face to the office, 
only to take it away again with the cloud 
unlifted. 

One slushy day in February the doctor 
looked up from her medical journal as the 
office-door opened. She had been expect- 
ing Patsy Maloney to call tor the baby’s 
medicine, which stood ready on the coun- 
ter, but the new-comer was not Patsy. 

It was a girl, not over twenty, with a 
a girl dressed all too well tor 
Her gown of cheap silk 





hard face 
Rugg’s court. 
was made in the prevailing fashion, her 
rough jacket fitted her slender shape styl- 
ishly, her dark abundant hair was crown- 
ed by a velvet hat almost covered with 
feathers. Rings and bracelets adorned 
her ungloved hands, and cheap ear-rings 
flashed under the heavy coils of hair. Her 
bold black eyes met Dr. Mary’s serene 
hazel ones unabashed. 


LEND A HAND. 


‘*¢ Say, can you come over to No. 20 to 
see Min? She’s my chum, and she’s car- 
ryin’ on awful. Says there’s tigers in the 
room waiting to take her off. You’ll get 
your fay. Don’t be afraid of that.” 

She laughed recklessly, but her glance 
fell a trifle now before the doctor’s calm, 
pitying gaze. 

Dr. Mary could diagnose the case al- 
most without leaving her chair. Rugg’s 
court was noted for its periodical delu- 
sions concerning tigers, snakes, etc. 

Nevertheless, she put on her hat and 
sack, took up her medicine-case, and fol- 
lowed the girl. 

Up narrow, broken, filthy stairs on 
which were huddled groups of fighting, 
tearing, swearing children—just the age 
of your dainty darling, my lady, whom 
you will not suffer the winds to visit rough- 
ly. You think Heaven requires an ac- 
count of your guardianship of one »recious 
lamb, but does it require an account of 
nothing further ? 

Up this teeming stair-way, with peril to 
life and limb— into a den where finery and 
squalor dwelt in hideous juxtaposition. 
Ragged corsets and petticoats hobnob- 
bed with dirty dresses of showy material 
trimmed with tawdry laces. Fragments 
of a meal stood on the rickety table, 
and on the bed lay a girl whose blue 
eyes were wild with the early stages 
of delirium tremens. Her fair hair was 
tossed over the pillow, her cheeks were 
burning, her white shoulders were visible 
through the torn embroidery of her night- 
gown. Dr. Mary laid her cool, soft fin- 
gers on the rapid pulse. Professional 


interest and womanly sympathy overcame’ 


her despair and disgust, as they had so 
many times before in similar cases. More 
than this. Ter first glance at the girl had 
made her heart throb quickly. 

‘* Blue eyes, fair complexion, handsome 
teeth ’—that had been Sarah Hilton’s de- 
scription. A swift prayer went up from 


Dr. Mary’s soul, as she kept her eyes on 
the girl’s face, and gave a few directions 
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HER OPPORTUNITY. 


» to the one who had brought her to the 


wa ia 


place. The latter entered upon a volu- 

ble description of ‘* Min’s”” symptoms. 
Dr. Mary heard her wearily. It was 

such an old, old story, and her thoughts 


'were busy with far other aspects of the 


case. 

With a gesture to induce silence, she 
bent forward to examine the patient’s eyes 
more closely. The girl’s incoherencies 
slowly subsided under the magnetism of 


' the doctor’s cooling touch, and steady, 


pitying gaze. 
‘Do you hate me?” she whispered, 


' huskily, tightening her burning fingers 
_around Dr. Mary’s wrist. 


- thought you wouldn’t be hard on me. 
Barrett was hard on me. 
and cross. 





Dr. Mary shook her head, and laid wet 
cloths to the hot temples. 

‘*T wanted, you to come, because I 
Dr. 
He was loud 
You won't be cross, will you?” 

The doctor began to smooth and braid 
the heavy golden hair. 

‘Will you go with me away from this 
dreadful place? You will die if you stay 
here.” ; : 

The girl shrank back with an impatient 
movement. 

‘Not toa hospital? The women point 
their fingers at such as I am, in the hos- 
pital.” 

‘*No. To a lovely, restful place in the 
couniry, where a dear friend of mine lives, 


-afriend who will be kind to you.” 


The other girl, who had been bustling 
about the room, making a pretense of set- 
ting it in order, cast a sharp glance toward 
the bed, then gazed sullenly out of the one 
miserable window. 

‘* Em will feel bad if I leave her,” whis- 
pered the sick girl, hesitatingly. The 
powers of light and darkness were bat- 
tling within her. 

‘* Did you ever leave a widowed moth- 
er to feel bad—to break her heart over 
you?” questioned the doctor, with a pen- 
etrating look. The time seemed ripe for 
the inquiry. 
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The girl threw up her arms with a de- 
spairing gesture, and a bitter cry escaped 
her. 

“Yes, yes! Oh,yes. Itseemsso long 
ago. I have been so wicked. I am not 
fit to remember.” She began to rave 
again, and to beg for drink. 

‘Em! Em! Immusthavesome. You 
promised to stand by me, Em. For God’s 
sake, give me a little swallow—just one 
little sip!” 

Dr. Mary prepared a quieting draught. 
Then, taking advantage of the temporary 
lull, removed the bottle standing on the dir- 
ty mantel, and with strong fingers sent it 
crashing through a broken pane into the 
court below. She looked steadily at the 
girl Em, and said in low, distinct tones : 

‘*¢Ts not this girl’s true name Ella Hil- 
ton. and did you not entice her from her 
home a year ago last August?” 

Em’s defiant look fell. ** She was old 
enough to know her own mind. She said 
her mother wasn’t good to her.” 

Argument was useless. Dr. Mary now 
knew that she had found Sarah Hilton’s 
lost child, and, with a deep throb of thank- 
fulness, she went away to make prepara- 
tions for getting the girl out of the hands 
of her worthless companion. 

‘* Perhaps even Em may be redeemed 
some day,” thought the doctor. ** Heav- 
en hasten the hour! ” 

Nearly two years later Dr. Mary alights 
from her plain carriage at the iron gate 
of a handsome building with spacious 
grounds, lofty trees and well-tended flower 
beds. It is early autumn yet, and groups 
of women are working in various ways 
about the building, both outside and in- 


doors. 

No high-sounding title is emblazed 
above the wide door. No suggestive 
name, conveying a_half-reproach, and 


tending to repel rather than to attract 
those whom the place is designed to ben- 
efit. Thesimple word ** Rest,” wrought 
into the brick-work, tells of broken hearts 
made glad again, of storm-spent, buffeted 
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lives taking up once more the light bur- 
den of daily helpfulness, of the lost and 
wildly mourned finding one another at 
last. 

The rich have built the material walls 
out of their abundance, but the gray-hair- 
ed woman and the thoughtful-eyed young- 
er one at her side, who stand in the door- 
way to welcome their idol, well know 
how Dr. Mary values their work and their 
help. 

‘* It is * like the shadow of a great rock 
in a weary land.’ Heaven put it into the 
souls of men and women to build still oth- 
ers!” thinks Dr. Mary as she clasps hands 
with Sarah Hilton and her daughter. 

She moves through the rooms with 
kindly words for the busy occupants, end 
stops longest by a sewing-machine, where 
sits a girl with black eyes and dark, abun- 
dant hair, a girl whose face lights up as 
she ceases the play of the treadle to return 
the doctor’s earnest greeting. 

‘* Doctor, I want to tell you about a let- 
ter I received yesterday. It is from Tom, 
the man I told you of once;” her cheek 
took on a deeper crimson. ‘* He—he 
wants me to marry him now. He says 
he has a little home out West, and he will 
come in for me next month. We can live 
decent and respectable out there, and no 
one can twit us with what’s past and 
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Dr. Mary puts her arm around the gir!’s 
shapely shoulders. 

** That is good news, indeed, Em, and 
I rejoice with you from the bottom of my 
heart. You must be sure and write to 
me when you are settled.” A look of 
pleased surprise gleams on the girl’s face, 
and tears are standing on her black, curl- 
ing lashes, as she gazes after the doctor's 
moving form. 

** She’s an angel of God. If it hadn't 
been for her, I would be a poor, lost, 
scorned creature to this day. She be- 
lieves in giving folks @ chance!” 

The tears roll upon the softened out- 
lines of her cheek now, and she resumes 
her work, pressing her hand with a ca- 
ressing movement on the letter in the 
pocket of her neat gingham gown, and 
the burden of the soundless song that 
keeps time in her heart to the steady whir 
of the machine is this, and ever this: 

‘¢ To live decentand respectable. Nev- 
er to be twitted with what is past and 
gone!” 

And I, Eudora Blake, who pen this 
** chronicle and brief abstract,” remind Dr. 
Mary, when she comes home filled with 
enthusiasm and renewed energy, of that 
discouraged moment when she sighed: 

‘*¢] wish it were possible to find one 
human being whom I could truly help!” 


** ASSOCIATED CHARITIES” OF 


gone.” 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 


BOSTON. 


THE annual meeting of the ‘* Associ- 
ated Charities” was held at Huntington 
Hall on the roth day of November. Mr. 
R. T. PAINE presided, and made a short 
address before introducing the speakers. 
The eighth report was presented in print. 
The great difficulties of the work to be 
done in Buston are in the distance be- 
tween the homes of the poor and those of 
the well-to-do classes, and in the intem- 


perate habits and attendant shiftlessness 
of so many people. The report express- 
ed the wish that the work might be shared 
more widely and that the force of visitors 
might be doubled. 

Rev. Mr. PULLMAN made a careful ad- 
dress, such as only a practical man can 
make, who has had much personal ex- 
perience in uplifting the poor. He ad- 
dressed himself to two classes of hearers, 
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those who do not want the worthy desti- 
tute to suffer or the fraudulent destitute to 
prosper. He refuted the charge that the 
associated charities is only a detective 
force to ferret out fraud. He showed in 
detail the methods by which any com- 
munity may be sure at night that no one 
is suflering from hunger. He laid down 
and enforced the central axioms, ** Never 
help without knowledge,” and ‘+ Help 
once begun must be made absolutely ef- 
fective.” 

Rev. Sroprorp W. Broox’s object in 
addressing the meeting was to introduce 
anew method for encouraging the poor 
to save. This is the system connected 
with the Provident Bank; which is de- 
scribed in another article of this number 
of LeEnp A Hann. 

Mr. PAINE at this point called attention 
to the fact that although the ** Associated 
Charities ” has 700 visitors here in Boston, 
we need 7,000, and it is hoped that each 
visitor will make it a duty to bring in 
at least three more. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. Error, of Dor- 
CHESTER, spoke upon the subject of tem- 
perance work as regards the poor. He 
put his faith largely in education, which 
means a number of things. In the first 
place men and women of our position in 
society can use our influence to show 
those in our community that we think in- 
temperance is a disgrace to any people. 

Then we can do whatever we may to 
reach down and put facts before the 
poor. For instance, an article written by 
the Arctic hero, Gen. GREELEY, gives cer- 
tain facts showing the effects of the use 
of liquor in work requiring great power 
of endurance. Probably we could not in- 
fluence in this way those addicted in any 
degree to the use of liquor; but to those 
who are not so addicted such facts may 
Printed leaflets 
facts, 


be of very great use. 
Scattered broadcast, giving the 
would reach and help many. 
Another educational power is the in- 
dustrial schools, where the poor can be 
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taught to make home comfortable, espe- 
cially by good cooking. Many men drink 
because they are driven from home by 
discomfort or by having to eat food which 
is not nourishing for them. 

The second force with which we are to 
meet intemperance is law. He had been 
coming for a long time to the conclusion 
that high license cannot do good in a very 
large way. It certainly gives the liquor 
traffic the sanction of the state, and places 
in the minds of the laboring classes a good 
excuse for drinking. We know that the 
license law is for restriction; but we also 
know that it is a sanction. Dealers re- 
gard their business as sanctioned and pro- 
tected by the community in which they 
carry it on; and the increase of income 
resulting from high license brings all the 
selfish interests of the community to bear in 
favor of the liquor traffic. 

The speaker said he was in favor of work- 
ing for restriction, and little by little com- 
ing out to full prohibition; and whatever 
benefit may come to the state treasury 
through the liquor business, let us face the 
harm the business is doing to the people ; 
for we know that it is doing harm; we 
see it wrecking and ruining families 
wherever we go. Let us, perhaps, limit 
the number of saloons to the population. 
Let us have one saloon for 200 people, or 
500, or 1,000, or none at all! Let us 
take advantage of the laws, and make 
them as strict as possible; let us goas far 
with public sentiment as public sentiment 
will go. 

Who is responsible for the evils of in- 
temperance? Those in homes like ours 
do not sufficiently feel their responsibility. 
What can we say to the man who enters 
a saloon, saying that his employer finds 
the same comfort and pleasure at home? 
Let us feel that we must be total abstainers 
ourselves in order that we may say all that 
we do say, with a clear conscience, other- 
wise we are to a large extent responsible 
for the evils against which we are work- 
ing. Mr. Meyers, of CAMBRIDGE, gave 
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in some detail, an account of what had 
been done in Cambridge since the citizens 
voted a year since for no license. 

Those who succeeded in carrying the 
‘*no” vote organize, not to enforce the 
law, not to do the work of police, not to 
act as a detective force, but to lay before 
the public of Cambridge, either by means 
of the press, or by publication of their 
own, whatever is going wrong. If there 
is violation of the law, that shall be said ; 
if there is neglect by an ofticer, that shall 
be said. And it is possible in this way 
to restrict a great deal the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquor. They hope to carry the 
vote again, though they meet with one 
great difficulty ; they have the no-license 
law ‘in Cambridge, but there is Boston 
right oppusite, ready to furnish men with 
liquor, if they wish to cross the bridge ; 
and these men come home intoxicated. 

As to the success of the no-license law, 
a gentleman, owning a mill in the poorer 
part of Cambridge, said, one day this 
week, that he could see an emphatic im- 
provement in that locality; the working 
men are better off; they spend more on 
the family and less on liquor. 

Another gentleman, widely acquainted 
with Cambridge affairs, said he was sat- 
isfied that the no-license law had done 
enough good for the poorer part of Cam- 
bridge to say that if they must go back to 
the old state of things, or have no-license, 
he should advocate no-license, and why? 
simply on account of the help it gives the 
poor. 

At the close of this address, Mr. PAINE 
said that he was glad to extend a welcome 
to some of the students of Harvard Col- 
lege at this meeting ; itis very gratifying, 
after the earnest work that has been done 


in the Associated Charities, to see some 
of the young men coming forward in it. 

Professor PEABopy of Harvard College 
said that, the more he sees of various kinds 
of philanthropists, the more he sees in 
them a shade of disappointment that the 
special work they have undertaken does 
not solve the problem. But the best way 
to see the proportions of any enterprise 
one has in view is to see its correlations 
with other enterprises apparently remote 
therefrom. In tne Associated Charities, 
its workers are often perforce and una- 
wares obliged to turn aside from its special 
questions—to leave those for a time—-and 
interest themselves in the cause of tem- 
perance. More personsare led to total ab- 
stinence through such work than through 
any other channel; and this makes the 
work of charity as blessed to those who 
give as to those who receive. But the 
temperance reform will be hopeless, if 
one pursues it only in its negative form. 
Take away the warmth and comfort that 
a man is accustomed to, and craves, and 
you leave him lonely and desolate. Think 
how much time we all spend in enjoyment 
in recreative life! If the devil is cast out 
of a man’s heart and the chamber swept 
and garnished, is the man left clean and 
whole? No! there enter into that empty 
heart seven devils worse than the first! 
The new interests with which charity pro- 
vides such a man, the working-imen’s 
clubs, the reading-rooms and play-rooms, 
are correlated forces, working together in 
the same direction, and ** if one member 
suffers all the members sufler with it.” 
That is the way for the workers in chari- 
ty to look at the question; the success of 
all depends on the faithfulness and loyal- 
ty of each worker! 





In the course of long, strenuous centu- 
ries, I can see the state become what it is 
actually bound to be, the key-stone of a 
most real ‘* organization of labor,” and on 


this earth a world of some veracity and 
some heroism, once more worth living 
in.— Carlyle. 
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MR. TANGIER’S VACATIONS—BOOK II. 


BY E. E. 


HALE. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Mr. TANGIER came down to breakfast 
the next morning well pleased with him- 
self and the world. He went through the 
morning encounter, which every one had 
to have, with Mrs. Floxam, in unusual 
good nature. And he fell into the opti- 
mistic view of Mrs. Hasey quite as if all 
the world believed, and must believe, that 
everything would turn out well. 

‘*Why! Are you here?” said Mrs. 
Floxam, in her usual tone of displeasure, 
as he entered the breakfast-room. 

** Yes,” he said, even putting out his 
hand in his good nature, ** the bad shilling 
comes back very soon.” 

** You said you should not be back for 
a week,” said she, with that eager instinct 
which such people have to prove that 
every one else tells lies, and loves to. 

Dear old Mrs. Hasey interposed : 

*¢ Well, Mr. Tangier, you are welcome 
indeed; we have missed you badly. I 
said to Jane that, if you did not come back 
in a day or two, we should have to send 
for the Ravels to come and amuse us. 

** Thank you, dear Mrs. Hasey. Would 
you like to have me throw a summersault 
If Mrs. Fairbanks will risk the 
coflee-cups, I will try.” 

Mrs. Floxam said she wished people 
would not do such things at table as he 
proposed. When she livedin Chihuahua, 
a conjurer came in to the breakfast-table 
one morning, and put two eggs under a 
bowl, and General Cervantes sent him to 
prison. 

Then there was a pause. But Mrs. 
Hasey could not be extinguished, and she 
began again. 


now? 


‘¢ The doctor came here the second day 
after you left. 
him talk about the Old Stage-house, and 
Aunty Turner—you know Aunty Turner 
has been sick?” 

No, Mr. Tangier had not known it. 
And, if she were sick, he believed she 
would be better very soon. Ile was too 
well pleased—released as he was from the 
yacht cabin—to believe that any misfort- 
unes impended. 

‘¢ That is just what I say,” said Mrs. 
Hasey, ‘*‘ only you are soquick. You go 
before my story. The doctor said she 
was not well. He was afraid she was 
homesick.” 

** And then,” interrupted Jane Fair- 
banks, ** our dear Mrs. Hasey knew that 
what Aunty Turner wanted was to be pet- 
ted and fussed over a little; so she did not 
say a word to anybody, but drove over to 
the Palace of Delight, and stayed with 
her till yesterday. And now Aunty Tur- 
ner is as bright as a new dollar, and the 
Palace of Delight has been the place of 
the wildest dissipation ever since dear 
Mrs. Hasey was there.” 

*¢ My dear child,” said that nice old 
lady, ** you must not run on so. 
wholly ahead of the story. 
none of the artistic method. 


And I did my best to make 


> 


You are 
You have 
I meant to 
lead Mr. Tangier on day by day.” 

Mrs. Floxam got a chance to say that 
it was a wonder that Aunty Turner had 
not died. She would use Sanford’s Elixir 
for her cough, while there was certainly 
mandagora in that elixir, and General 
Cervantes had known, etc., etc. 

But no one would listen to her, and 
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Jane Fairbanks, in her best style, gave 
accounts, more or less exaggerated, of the 
varied entertainments at the Palace while 
Mrs. Hasey had been at the fore. 

Mr. Tangier listened with thorough in- 
terest now. Had he, perhaps, watched 
the hatching of the eggs too closely while 
he was at Tenterdon? Was there, per- 
haps, a certain awe or suspicion attend- 
ant on his presence every day at the Old 
Stage-house, and was it even possible that 
Aunty Turner was not at her best in pres- 
ence of this lawyer, fresh from juries and 
witnesses? Such questions, while they 
did not distinctly take form, were sug- 
gested for future inquiry. But his mood 
now was rather that of triumph than of 
analysis. If the Palace of Delight had 
delighted anybody, he had not been quite 
a fool himself. And he was so far disci- 
plined by his experience that he could 
permit the idea to cross his mind that it 
was quite possible that Jane Fairbanks 
and Mrs. Hasey might understand the 
people in the midst of whom they were 
born, quite as well as a stranger like him- 
self, to whom their life was, in a fashion, 
new. 

What there was, in this jovial and so- 
cial week at the Palace, which showed a 
diflerence between its decorous emptiness 
of a fortnight before, and a certain exu- 
berant and natural hospitality, of which 
Jane Fairbanks gave a very bright and at- 
tractive idea, it would be hard totell. Sim- 
ply speaking, and in the words of an an- 
cient Aryan p:rable, the ox had begun to 
drink the water, the water had begun to 
quench the fire, the fire had begun to burn 
the stick, the stick had begun to beat the 
kid and the kid had begun to go. Mr. 
Tangier declared that he would have one of 
the artist guilds design a frieze to repre- 
sent this triumph, and that the frieze 
should be the ornament of the reading- 


room. 
‘¢And I will pose for the old woman in 
it,” said good-natured Mrs. Hasey. 
Jane Fairbanks had met her class of 


girls there one afternoon, and, the same 
afternoon, some of the boys were practis- 
ing before a match which was to be play- 
ed at Wentworth. ‘* And, by the way, 
we beat them, eleven to two.” And 
Mrs. Hasey saw the boys, as they washed 
themselves after the game, and it was 
just as the girls were going away. And 
she asked them why they did not all stay 
and have tea together. And the boys 
made a fire in Aunty Turner’s stove, be- 
fore she knew it, and had the kettle boil- 
ing, and the girls had a table spread be- 
fore the boys knew it. And they had 
stopped the baker’s cart, as it was going 
across the lower meadow, and Jem Croth- 
ers and Jo Bayley had come up with 
their arms piled with pies and loaves and 
buns, and Madam Cradock had sent across 
a lump of butter, and John had milked 
his own cow in the pasture half an hour 
before she expected it, and, in general, 
there had been such a frolic in the read- 
ing-room as had never been heard of since 
the last picnic in the Ark, before the peo- 
ple left it. And then the girls had stayed, 
and the boys had stayed, and Mrs. Hasey 
had stayed, and different people had stay- 
ed, who had driven overto bring the girls 
home, so that so many carriages were in 
the old sheds that Elkanah Phisbot thought 
there was a funeral. 

Of which staying the secret was that 
Jane Fairbanks was at the piano in the 
reception-room, and they had opened the 
folding-doors, and there was an impromp- 
tu dance, girls in their boots, and boys in 
their tennis-shoes, and they had all had 
suchfun. Thisimpromptu festival, which 
nobody had prepared for, seemed to have 
broken the ice. And from that day on 
there had not been an afternoon in which 
the Old Stage-house had not some new 
story of a successful hospitality. 

All of which was told to Mr. Tangier 
with such detail as pleased him well. 
As the detail went on, he began and he 
finished a breakfast long drawn out, and the 
party at last adjourned to the west piazza. 
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‘And who do you think spent the 
night with Aunty Turner last night?” 
he said, in a mysterious way, when he 
had heard the whole story of the charade 
party, which had left the Old Stage-house 
only an hour before he had stopped there 
the night before. 

“¢Oh! last night she was alone. But 
she said she should not be frightened. 
And Laura and Mrs. Hasey and I are 
going to spend the afternoon with her.” 

‘¢ But Miss Remington and I have done 
better than that,” he said, with the same 
smile of mystery. ‘* We did not leave 
her one night.” 

‘Ts Miss Remington here? ” 

He would not be startled from his artis- 
tic way of telling his own story. 

‘* We have left Miss Gurtry and her 
father at the Old Stage-house. You ladies 
will know how Aunty Turner packed 
them away. All I know is that Rebus 
and I carried in a big trunk, and left it in 
the front passage, as you turn in to the 
bar-room, I beg your pardon, into the 
‘ conversation-room.’ ”” 

Gurtry Mrs. 
Floxam in atone of absolute indignation 


** Bessy here?” cried 
which would not be suppressed, while 
the others were too much amazed at Mr. 
Tangier’s eflrontery to find words. 
**Bessy Gurtry, as you call her, has 
come back—I was going to say, has come 
* But I 
do not know where her home is now. I 


home,” said this audacious man. 


only know that her father has come with 
her. He seems to be a very pleasant gen- 
tleman, though not very handy in moving 
trunks.” This was the oracular reply 
which Mr. Tangier made to all questions. 
And all questioners felt that. if he were 
carrying on a private correspondence with 
Miss Gurtry. he had a very public man- 
ner of announcing it. 

Jane Fairbanks was the first person to 
break the silence of surprise. She had 
never taken much part with the gossips 
who had attended most largely to Mr. Tan- 
gier’s aflairs, May Remington’s, and Bes- 
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She was an honest, straight- 
forward girl, who was a little reticent 
about her own affairs, and did not per- 


sy Gurtry’s. 


mit much interference with them. This 
healthy habit had lead to the other healthy 
habit that she did not interfere much with 
other people’s. On this occasion, her real 
interest in the Palace of Delight led her a 
little beyond her accustomed line. 

‘*Mr. Tangier!” she cried, * listen to 
me. I have for once thought a great 
thought. Why does not Bessy Gurtry 
fill all the conditions? Let her live at the 
Palace of Delight, and everything will be 
Delightful.” 

Everybody else, even Mrs. Hasey, 
stared with amazement at her audacity. 
Only Mr. Tangier did not see any audac- 
ity. ‘* That is just what I proposed to 
her, before she went away,” he said, *tand 
she said it was wholly out of the question, 
and she went off to her Hoosier or Buck- 
eye Tecumseh after saying so. But now 
she is back—actually in the Palace of De- 
light—I do wish you and Mrs. Hasey 
would patch her up some sort of throne 
there. Have you not got some old lounges 
and patchwork that will make a good re- 
publican throne? For it would be an ex- 
cellent thing if she should reign there.” 

‘‘Impudent creature,” muttered Mrs. 
Floxam, as the ladies retired. But prob- 
ably every one else felt that she had, per- 
haps, in the talk of the last week, been a 
little too busy in the affairs of Miss Gur- 
try and Mr. ‘Tangier. 


CHAPTER XV. 


At the Palace of Delight itself, no one 
complained, on this particular morning, 
that there was a lack either of princes of 
the blood, of princesses, of courtiers, or 
of other visitors. 

Aunty Turner had been surprised, in- 
deed, at the sudden arrival of visitors. 
She had been more surprised at the inti- 
mation given by both Nahum and Rebus 
that the two people whose trunks were 
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landed on the piazza of the Stage-house 
were to spend the night under its roof. 
When, however, she saw that one of the 
two was her dear Bessy Gurtry, whom 
she loved as if she were her own daugh- 
ter, her cordiality bubbled over. And 
the arrangements which she suddenly 
made for a nice little supper, and for their 
sleeping comfort, showed that no real mis- 
take had been made when she had been 
intrusted with the duties of High Cham- 
berlain of the Palace of Delight. 

The next morning—the same morning 
when Mr. Tangier had to undergo the 
cross-examination of the ‘* boarders,” as 
has been described, Mr. Gurtry, Miss 
Gurtry and Aunty Turner met each other 
at sunrise in a futile eflort each to antici- 
pate the other in making the fire in the 
kitchen stove. Aunty Turner had great 
advantage in knowing where the matches 
were kept and the kindling. Bessy Gur- 
try had the advantage of youth, and John 
Gurtry such advantage as is derived from 
the central truth, around which the civil- 
ization of America may be said to turn: 
that, in the most perfect social order, it is 
a man’s business, and not a woman’s, to 
attend to this affair. 
civilization advanced upon that of the 
Aryans in this matter of fit homage paid 


So far has modern 


to Hestia, Vesta, or whoever presides 
over the family hearth. With three such 
conspirators, blowing the coals together, 
the fire soon burned, and coflee, omelettes, 
hot bisc sit, toast, and other minor com- 
forts and preparations for the day followed 
in order. 

But, before the early breakfast, thus in- 
itiated, was half-finished, a wagon clat- 
tered up at the door, and George Drum- 
mond boldly entered. 

He had a large basket, covered with a 
white napkin. Ile said that, the moment 
he saw his aunt the night before, she had 
scolded him for not bringing the Gurtrys 
He said that she had 
been up early, and broiled a chicken, be- 


direct to her house. 


cause she thought Mrs. Turner might not 


expect company. And, when the basket 
came to be opened, it proved that this 
broiled chicken was a brief expression for 
avery thorough breakfast. Aunty Turner 
was by no means slow in placing upon 
the table these additions to the bill of fare, 
and she insisted that Mr. Drummond 
should join in the repast. He did not pre- 
tend that he had breakfasted, and it was 
accordingly a party of four who had, in 
a very few minutes more, to welcome Mrs. 
Campbell. 

Mrs. Campbell was the good, motherly 
soul at whose house Bessy Gurtry had 
always lived. The mild police of Ten- 
terdon had already informed her that the 
Gurtrys were at the Old Stage-house. 
She 
was, however, obliged to confess, in an- 
swer to a skilful cross-examination from 
George Drummond, that her husband’s 
grandmother and two nieces had arrived 
from New York the week before, that her 
own cousins had come down from Law- 
rence, and that she did not know how 
long they would stay, and that Bessy 
Gurtry’s own room was at this moment 
occupied by Miss Flanders, who had been 
ill, and had been advised to try sea air. 
But Mrs. Campbell made very light of 
these additions to the usual home circle, 
and insisted that Mr. Gurtry and _ his 
daughter should come up with her to 
breakfast. When they explained that 
they had already eaten two breakfasts, or 
had done their best to do so, she only 
changed her attack to proposing that they 
should come a little later in the morning. 

She was the beginning of the series of 
welcomes which made the Palace of De- 
light, for that day, at least, the central 
point of the hospitality of the town. News 
of some kinds circulates fast in a place like 
Tenterdon; as, by a very curious law, 
other things will not circulate atall. The 
moment the boys who had been at Bessy 
Gurtry’s school were apprised, by the 
mild police, that Miss Gurtry had returned, 
they and theirs found excuses for going 


She had come over to remonstrate. 
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down to tell her how much they had 
missed her, and how glad they were that 
shehadcome. Many were the bids which 
were oflered, with various forms of temp- 
tation, that she should make her home, 
at least for the time, in one or other of 
the houses represented by these visitors. 
There were three or four boys and girls 
talking merrily with her when the con- 
tingent from Mrs. Fairbanks’s arrived, 
Mr. Tangier himself driving the horse, 
and Jane Fairbanks, Mrs. Hasey and 
Laura Crawford making the party. Jane 
Fairbanks oflered the hospitality of her 
mother’s home, thus bringing herself into 
accord with the rest of the world. And 
Bessy Gurtry was fairly roused from 
that sort of shyness which generally 
marked her manner in the presence of a 
crowd of people by the ludicrous side 
which presented itself in the multitude 
of invitations. It was clear enough that 
she could make no immediate answer, 
and the various calls on her resolved them- 
selves into a sort of morning levee, such 
as not the boldest had proposed for the 
Palace of Delight, even in the most san- 
guine imaginings. And there was a gen- 
eral burst of laughter when Mrs. Dun- 
ster and May Remington appeared, and 
brought their invitation in their turn. 
May Remington was perfectly deter- 
mined that she would do the upright and 
generous thing, by way of punishing her- 
self for an unconscious folly. She had 
told her aunt that she must come with 
her, to give the invitation full force ; and 
to explain to Bessy Gurtry that there was 
no place so central and so comfortable for 
her to stay in, as long as she liked to stay, 
as washer house. Mrs. Dunster perhaps 
had a little of May’s feeling in the matter 
that she had been unjust to the little 
school-mistress. At all events, she en- 
tered very cordially into these plans. It 
needed only the presence of Mr. Burdett 
and the doctor to bring all the original 
conspirators, as they used to call them- 
selves, into the Palace of Delight on this 
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eventful morning; and they began to re- 
member that it was the first time for such 
a meeting since the evening of the fire- 
works and the inauguration. Somebody 
started Aunty Turner on the account of 
the dissipation of the last week—of the 
spontaneous tea party, and of the various 
frolics, grave and gay, which had followed. 
When Aunty Turner was well talking, 
without much thought of her audience, 
but with a proper enthusiasm for her 
story, she was one of the most entertain- 
ing people in the world. And, while one 
or another of the party dropped off into 
one or other of the various open rooms, 
a large circle cheered her on to her talk- 
ing, and stimulated her to new enthusiasm 
as she told the tale. 

She was so full of a certain unconscious 
fun, and talked with such animation, that 
most of the circle did not observe that the 
three gentlemen, Mr. Tangier, Mr. Drum- 
mond and Mr. Gurtry, had for the mo- 
ment withdrawn. But May Remington, 
who was sitting by Miss Gurtry’s side, 
did notice it when John Gurtry came 
softly in at the open door, touched his 
daughter’s shoulder, and beckoned her 


away. 


Bessy Gurtry supposed, and naturally 
enough, that she was called in tothe bus- 
iness conference which the three men 
were holding. 

But, to her surprise, her father disap- 
peared the moment they crossed the pas- 
sage, and she found herself alone with 
George Drummond. ++ It was I who sent 
your father to call you,” he said. ** Really 
I have to make the decision which affects 
all my life. And I speak perfectly serious- 
ly when I say that I cannot make that 
decision without asking you to go back 
to what happened in this room when you 
were in it last. I hurried you then. I 
was too masterful, I suppose. They say 
that is my way. But I will not be mas- 
terful now. I will be very humble and 
gentle, and I will wait as long as you 
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say, if I must wait. I will gladly wait, 
if you will only bid me do so.” 

The girl looked at him silently, but 
with an eager expression which he thought 
was her command to him to be still. 

‘*No; I must speak. And I 
speak to-day,” he said, more hastily than 
before. He had finished the speech he 
had been preparing, and now spoke with 


must 


more of the pent-up passion of these weeks 
of loneliness. ‘+I must speak. I cannot 
live as I have been living. I can bear 
anything butthat. No. Youdonot know, 
you cannot know, what it is to go and 
come always with the thought of another 
person—always! Why, Miss Gurtry, it 
was not only in this journey back and forth 
to Tecumseh and here, it was every step 
I took in Broadway, which you took with 
me; you did not so much as know it,” he 
added after a pause, almost in a_ bitter 
way. ‘I when this 
asked me about his colony, as if I had nev- 
er heard him speak before, and it was only 


would start, man 


from wondering what you would say.” 
Perhaps it was the surprise of finding 
him, when she thought she was to meet 
all the others. 
ment of the jolly party she had left. 


Perhaps it was the excite- 
But 
surely she had not that wretched, dejected 
air which she had when she last sat in 
that chair. 
en down. 
but she did not look as if she felt all alone 
in the world. 

‘¢T am so sorry to have been such a 
such a burden to you, Mr. Drummond. 
Really, what I said here was true. Really 
I will count you always as one of my best 


Then she was so wholly brok- 
Now she was serious indeed, 





friends.” 

Ah, me, how many girls have said this 
to how many boys, and how very unsatis- 
factory is the promise ! 

**T know you said it,” said he, not 
wholly discouraged, ** and it has done me 
more good than you thought, or than you 
meant indeed, perhaps.” 

‘* Not than I meant, Mr. Drummond, 
you are not quite fair.” 
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‘* What did you mean? what do you 
mean? Do you mean that anything parts 
us that I can remove? Ordo you mean 
that you distrust me, that any one says 
anything ill of me, that—that—” 

‘* George Drummond, I trust you as I 
trust myself. I thank you with all my 
heart. Iam more sorry than I can say— 
that—” 

His face flushed his delight. 
‘*Then the trouble is not with me. It is 
with you. I have no right to ask, and I 
will notask. But now I will wait till you 





with 


can see—” 

‘* Take care, Mr. Drummond.” 
her turn to interrupt him now. 
care’’—but he would not wait. 

‘* No, I must speak now. 
to say that I am sure of the sympathy, the 
confidence, of the noblest girl in the world 
and the dearest. And she even says that 
I have her esteem. Sure of that, I shall 
go to Labrador, if need be, and I shall be 
happy. For T shall come back twelve 
months hence, and I shall be in this room 
with her, and then I shall be so sure, and 
she will be a little doubtful, and then I 
shall know that I have won her by my 


” 


It was 
‘¢ Take 


I am going 


confidence and my obedience. 
His face was fairly eloquent, as he 
spoke with a passion which affected to be 
satisfied. 
‘No, Mr. Drummond. 
here then. Who knows?” 
‘* Why do I not know?” he replied, as 
it surprised, and perhaps he was. ‘* Why 
does not your best friend know? Why 
not tell the man vou honor, in whom you 
have confidence, whose integrity you are 
sure of, and whose judgment you respect ?” 
‘+ Because he wants me to tell him some- 
thing more,” she said, sadly. And all the 
animation, which had been an accident, 
indeed, left her. ‘*I can tell you this. 
You saw it last night. I do not know if 
I ought to say it. But you are good. 
You are kind. My father, do you not 
see? He is, oh! I wish I could make 
you see, he is a wonderful man in the real 


I may not be 
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things. But—well—in the world’s ways, 
he is a child, and less thana child. He 
cared for me, Mr. Drummond, when I 
needed him. I care for him, now he needs 
me. No one shall come between us. 
No, not even you.” 

‘“*EvenI!” he cried in triumph. 
would sooner trust me than any other 
man! Darling, mine, that is all I ask, it 
isall that I have pretended to ask for.” 
And his face flushed with a joy.which 
the girl never saw on it before. The sud- 
denness of his outcry, and the eagerness 
of his whole manner, broke her guard ; she 
smiled with a smile which he will never 
forget, and lost her secret. 

She knew she had lost it. ‘*‘ How could 
Isay that?) But I have said it, and it is 
true. Now do you understand, do you 
see, that I could not, nay, I cannot, talk of 
myself, talk of you, talk of leading a life 
for you and with you, when I have him 
to care for who has already cared for 
me?” 

And by this time George Drummond’s 
arms were around the girl, and he was 
kissing her, and she did not draw away 
from his caresses. 


You 


Meanwhile, Mr. Tangier was carrying 
on an interview with Mr. Gurtry. 

‘* What I meant, Mr. Gurtry, was this: 
If Miss Gurtry lives in this house, and 
that was the plan I proposed to her before 
she went away, there should be some man 
here to see to both these ladies, and in 
general, well, not exactly as protector, 
but as, you know, man of the house, 
to keep the machine properly running. 
Why are not you that man? We cannot 
pay you what would be called a salary. 
But we can manage that there shall be 
something to eat and drink here, and 
fire and beds forall. You have your own 
business to attend to, your patents, your 
articles for the reviews, and you can see 
to them as well as if you were in Tecum- 
seh. There would be no difficulty, if you 
should want to run on to Washington. 
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Some of the young men would man the 
house. Drummond here, or the doctor, 
or I would.” 

Run on to Washington, indeed! As 
if poor Mr. Gurtry could run here and 
there as he chose! But there was some- 
thing fascinating merely in the sugges- 
tion. 

‘“It must be as Bessy says,” 
plied. ‘* She is very prudent, and very 
wise.” This indeed was the sum of sev- 
eral little speeches by which he replied to 
Mr. Tangier’s business-like statements 
and suggestions. Mr. Tangier saw that 
that was true which he had suspected, that 
whatever power of command Captain Gur- 
try might have had when he served under 
the orders of some spirited colonel such 
power had left him now. All the same 
did he press the project. which he had 
determined on the night before, that John 
Guttry should be established at Tenter- 
don, and the Old Stage-house should be 


he re- 


his home. 

‘¢T should like to talk with my daugh- 
ter about it. She will know what is best. 
Where did she go? I called her in, and 
I thought she would like to hear what 
you and the other gentleman were say- 
ing.” 

Jeffrey Tangier was not without suspi- 
cions as to what the other gentleman was 
saying. And he was so loyal to his friend 
Drummond that if he had prolonged the 
discussion till sunset, or till midnight, he 
would have held Mr. Gurtry rather than 
have him go in search of his daughter. 
But it was not needed that he should do 
so. Just as Mr. Gurtry said, for the sixth 
time, perhaps, ** I must go and find Bes- 
sy,” the door opened, and Bessy came 
in, followed by George Drummond. As 
Mr. Tangier looked at him he saw that 
all was well. Drummond was himself 
again. He came directly to Mr. Gurtry, 
and said: ** You must not think I have 
kept your daughter too long, Mr. Gurtry. 
I shall want to keep her a great deal 


longer. I have asked her to be my wife, 
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and she has not said no. She has said 
that she must not leave her father. There 
is no reason why she should, unless her 
father wants to leave her.” And he just 
nodded to Mr. Tangier, with a proud 
smile, as much as to say, ‘* You under- 
stand what a victory I have won.” 

While poor Mr. Gurtry was vainly try- 
ing to shake himself together, Tangier 

yas eagerly congratulating George Drum- 
mond, leaving the girl to her father, yes, 
to cry a little, to whisper a little, and for 
her to make him see that every care she 
had ever had was lifted from her, and that 
she was the happiest girl that ever lived 
—that she did not know why she was 
so happy. : 

‘I do not see,” said Tangier to Drum- 
mond, ‘* why this does not make our plan 
here even more simple. Let us establish 
him here. You shall establish her where 
you will and when you will. Clearly, he 
is a person who will help us on all sides 
here. And, who knows, he may be the 
very missing link, which, with Aunty 
Turner, shall complete our chain. We 
will leave them for a minute, you shall 
have time enough with her by and by. 
Come back to the others, and let us hear 
the rest of their stories.” 

And so it was announced to assembled 
Tenterdon in the spontaneous Congress 
which had welcomed Bessy Gurtry and 
her father that, at least for the present, 
they would stay at the Old Stage-house. 
The caucus even went so far as to indicate 
the rooms which they two should occupy 
and to make some suggestions as to the 
furniture. New England does not like to 
be told that any plan has been specifically 
settled in all its details. New England 
greatly prefers to have the details arrange 
themselves, from step to step. So the 
conclave, caucus, or congress, was well 
pleased with this announcement. As for 
Aunty Turner, she was in the seventh 
heaven. That she and her dear child, as 
she loved to call Bessy Gurtry, should 
live under the same roof, this she had 


never hoped for. 
was still blind to the secret, which had 
been so close under her eyes, that George 
Drummond had determined long ago that 
Bessy Gurtry should live under no roof 
but his. 


CHAPTER LAST. 
Seffrey Tangier to Mrs. Dunster: 


‘¢ Shall I come up to tea to-night? | 
have some papers about the Palace which 
I want to show you. May I bring the 
doctor? Le 


On the back, this note bears Mrs. 
Dunster’s answer, written in pencil : 
‘*Certainly. Shall I send for Mr. 


Burdett?” 

And to Rebus, who brought down the 
folded answer, Mr. Tangier had said, 
‘“*Yes.” So Rebus had gone on to Mr. 
Burdett’s with a note with which he had 
been provided. Rebus had himself ap- 
proved of this arrangement, or he would, 
before this, have interposed with his veto. 
And so was it that the central conspira- 
tors met at high tea. 

Into the detail of the 
which was almost wholly about the Old 


conversation, 


Stage-house and its future, and Bessy Gur- 
try and hers, this record shall not now go 
farther. But when the last macaroon 
had been eaten, and the last jelly refused, 
when all parties went out on the west 
piazza, and sat in the glory of the sunset, 
Mr. ‘Tangier produced trom his pocket an 
envelope, and said: 

‘*T want to show youthis. I am satis- 
fied that we have not made fools of our- 
selves, and that what we have done is, 
on the whole, a good beginning. I have 
therefore concluded a bargain for the Stage- 
house to-day, and it will be mine to-mor- 


row. Sugden, at Wentworth, has been 


looking up the title to-day, and probably 
the deed is already drawn and signed. 
Now I may die at any moment, and we 
want no mistakes.” 

May Remington started, but not observ- 


Even Aunty Turner 
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MR. 


She 


ably, when he said he might die. 


_was not used to a thought which comes 


of course into a mind well trained in life, 
nor to the habit by which such a man as 
Jeflrey Tangier always leaves 
finished that any stranger may take up 
his work on the next day, and know how 
to carry iton. He was not even looking 
at her, and he went on without a pause: 
“T have, therefore, drawn up this deed 
of trust, which, if you all approve, I 
will execute before I go to bed.” And he 
read this instrument, which was short and 
clear. 


a day so 


May Remington was surprised, 
after all she had heard about legal obscuri- 
ties, that it stated so simply what was 
needed. She said aloud: ** Is that a deed 
of trust? I could have drawn it myself.” 
Perhaps she could. 

It gave the Old Stage-house, with the 
four acres of land appertaining to it, to six 
trustees, George Drummond, Mrs. Dun- 
ster, May Remington, Mr. Burdett, the 


doctor, and Mr. Tangier himself. On the 
death or resignation of any one of them, the 
others were toappointa successor. Ifthey 


thought at any time that an act of incorpo- 
ration was necessary, they were to secure 
one. This was the first article. 
ond article placed in their hands fifteen 
bonds of $1,000 each of the Chicago, Kan- 


The sec- 


sas & Western Railway, of which the in- 
terest was to be paid semi-annually to John 
Gurtry as longas he lived in the Old Stage- 
house, and afterward for any such pur- 
poses as the majority of the trustees might 
approve. This was all. 

‘* You are very generous,” said Mrs. 
Dunster, eagerly. 

‘* Hardly so, for I please myself most 
of all,” said he, rising and making a mo- 
tion that they might return to the lighted 
Why was hein such haste? Had 
he any premonition of evil? This was 
the thought which crossed Miss Reming- 
ton, as his manner compelled them all to 


room. 


rise. 
In a moment more, he was seated by 
the lamp, which he had himself removed 


TANGIER’S 
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from the center-table to Mrs. Dunster’s 


davenport. He asked Mrs. Dunster to 
call two of the children, who were in the 
other room, to witness the signature by 
which he completed his share of tne trans- 
action. He returned it to the envelope 
from which he had taken it and sealed it. 
He directed it to George Drummond, and 
asked Mrs. Dunster to hand it to him in 
the morning. Miss Remington looked 
on all the time, almost frightened, she 
hardly knew why. But she hardly knew 
this resolution and promptness in the 
man, though there had been signs of the 
same thing once and again when they 
had been working on the details of the 
Palace. 

The moment the envelope was sealed, 
his whole manner changed. ** Now,” 
said he gaily, ** we can go to bed with a 
good conscience. Going, Doctor,sosoon? 
Can we not keep you, unless we have a 
headache or a deed of trust to sign? 
Come with him, Miss May, to the foot of 
the avenue; I want to show you the re- 
flection of the moon in the sea.” 

She ran for a hat and shawl and joined 
him. They walked down the avenue 
with the doctor and bade him good-by. 
Then Mr. Tangier led her to a stile on 
which she had often sat before. 

‘© There is the moon,” said he, ** and 
there is the sea. So I have shown them 
But I did not come here for that, 
here for the 


to you. 
Miss Remington. I came 
same reason that I left the yacht. You 
have been displeased with me. I do not 
know why. If any other woman were 
displeased with me, I should not care why, 
unless I were displeased with myself at 
the same time. But every day I was 
away from Tenterdon I found myself 
wondering more and more why you were 
displeased with me, and eager to put my- 
self in the right. In truth, I only came 
here yesterday to ask your aunt where 
I counted it a good omen that 
Let me ask 


you were. 
I found you at Wentworth. 
you now what is the matter.” 
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‘*Nothing is the matter,” said May found, dear Miss May, that it was not 


Remington, at first a little hardly. 


she was conscious that this was unfair. 
She had been in the wrong, and she would 


own it, though she would never own how 
far she had been in the wrong. 


a perfect fool. 


would never speak of it again.” 


‘¢Thank you a thousand times,” said 


he. ‘* Thank you, indeed, a thousand 
times. You give me more pleasure than 
you know. But really you have only 


answered one question. 
another. 
I found I did not care about staying. 


[THE 


PROHI 


BY ALBERT 


CuHieEF among the reforms of modern 
times, for the suppression of cvil and the 
corresponding promotion of good, may 
be justly reckoned that of temperance in 
the use of spirituous liquors, more gener- 
ally known and designated by the term 
prohibition. 
thirty years ago, in 1858, it was in its op- 


Starting with Maine about 


eration for very many years confined to 
the limits of that state, and so completely 
was this the case that the law became 
known, better than by any other name, as 
‘¢ The Maine Law.” 
confronted, in the state of its origin, by 


Though constantly 


the bitterest and most violent opposition, 
yet the voice of the people has ever been 
After 


years of trial, other states have gradually 


largely in the majority in its favor. 


come to her support, until, at the present 


day, the subject of prohibition has become 
one of general discussion, and while adopt- 





Then 


She went 
on more cordially: ‘* I will tell the truth. 
I did misunderstand you. Iwasa fool, and 
If I were cold in my man- 
ner, why, I am sorry, and I wish you 


I want to ask 
As soon as you left Tenterdon, 
I stay here all summer. 


Tenterden I liked, but you. I went 
away, because I wanted to try myself, 
I have come back because I could not stay 
y away. But, unless you tell me that here. 
after [ may come and find you here, 
I will leave Tenterdon to-morrow, and 
never set my foot in it again.” 

She looked at him, and he could see in 
the moonlight that she tried to smile, 
But she could not smile. She tried to 
speak—she could not speak. She step. 
ped from the stile, and walked toward the 
house. But he was of course at her side, 
y ‘* What is it,” he said, ** why do you 
say nothing? ” 

‘+ Because—because—I hope you will 


” 
END. | 
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ed in several of the states is making rapid 
headway towards universal favor in all 


As Maine the 
lead in this great reform, she has been 


and everywhere. took 
more or less constantly referred to and 
held up for example in other states for 
encouragement and the reverse, as beat- 
Ot 


course the most exaggerated falsehoods 


ing on the desirability of such a law. 


have been circulated far and wide on the 
subject, and every effort made, by the ene- 
mies of the cause, to defeat the reform, 
without any regard to the truth of the 
charges made and objections raised. 

As the subject has now become one of 
so general interest to the community at 
large, and so varied are the representa- 
tions made with reference to its success in 
the state of its origin or nativity, it has 
been thought by the writer, as a citizen 
of Maine, that the following statistics 
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should be more generally, not to say uni- 
' yersally, disseminated as bearing on the 
' real truth of the matter in question. 


Does 
Is the law a suc- 
cess? or is it not rather a great failure? 


In answer to these questions the following 
figures and statistics may at least assist in 


evolving the truth. 
It is of course well known that the 


Statutes of the United States require a 


duty or tax to be paid on all spirituous 
and malt liquors, manufactured or sold 
in the country, saving and excepting such 
as are imported from other countries and 
sold by the importer in the original pack- 
And it is also as well known that 
this law of the general government is very 
effectively enforced, and nowhere more 
successfully than in Maine. And in fact, 
owing to the state of things existing here, 
itis very reasonable to conclude that in 
no state is success more certainly assured 
in making collection of all legal dues. 
The annual Reports then of the Internal 
Revenue Department must necessarily 
afford a very plain and reliable demon- 
stration of the truth pertaining to the use 
of intoxicating liquors in the diflerent 
states of the Union. 

With these preliminary suggestions, it 
is proposed to test the success of prohibi- 
tion in Maine by a brief exposition of the 
very many tables and figures of the last 
Report of the Internal Revenue, bearing 
on the subject. 

In order to judge of the relative facts 
connected with the matter, I take as a 
criterion the last United States census, of 
1880, and the statistics of the leading north- 
ern and eastern states, as given in the Re- 
port already cited. I would gladly make 
the exhibit more general and extensive, so 
as to embrace every state, would the space 
allotted me permit. Such a showing 
would greatly add to the weight of our 
argument. 

The total population of the United 
States by the census of 1880 was 50,155,- 
783, of which Maine had 648,93 
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The total amount of taxes paid to the 
government on distilled and malt liquors, 
as presented in the Report of 1886-7. was 
$88,768.997, which would be $1.76 for 
each inhabitant. If Maine had paid her 
part of this tax, according to her popula- 
tion ratably—that is, if she had as many 
vendors and manufacturers in proportion 
as other states, her part of this tax would 
have been $1,142,127.36. But instead of 
that she paid only $28,856, or only one 
forty-fourth part of her average. Massa- 
chusetts, with a population of 1,753,085, 
under a high license system, paid $1,872,- 
232, or ratably about 26 times as muchas 
Maine. New York, with a population of 
5,082,871, paid $9,067,229, or 44 times as 
much as Maine ratably. And so of other 
states. 

It is a very noticeable fact that while 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and 
Massachusetts form substantially a square 
territory, inhabited by similar people, 
with similar characters and occupations, 
Vermont and Maine being prohibition 
states, yet New Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts thus located paid into the nation- 
al treasury each about 25 times larger 
tax ratably on spirituous and malt liquors 
than did their two prohibition neighbors. 
New Hampshire, it is true, has a pro- 
hibitory law on its Statute book, but 
it is a dead letter and seldom or never en- 
forced. 

Another view of these same figures pre- 
sents this subject in a more striking light. 
As already remarked, the total amount of 
taxes paid as aforesaid is $1.76 per inhab- 
itant for the whole country. In Massa- 
chusetts the pro rata for each inhabitant 
is $1.05, in New Hampshire $1.03, in 
Connecticut 55 cents. in New York $1.78, 
in New Jersey $1.30, in Ohio $3.44, in 
Pennsylvania $1.15, in Illinois $7.31. 
In Maine and Vermont the average is a 
little less than 4% cents. 

Another mode of presenting the figures 
is very impressive. ‘The total number of 
liquor vendors in the United States is 205,- 
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832, or one for every 243 inhabitants. In_ the use and traffic are given, the name of 
Massachusetts the number is one for Maine is most frequently omitted, as hav. 
210, in New York one for 142, in New ing nothing to do with the list. Then the 
Hampshire one for 257, and so of other tables giving the ‘* seizures of property 
states, while in Maine, including all hotels for violation of the Revenue laws’ 
and druggists and apothecaries, the num- ‘from which taxes are due”—giving 
ber is one for every 625. Of these it is the ‘+ No. of Rectifiers” —* distilleries ”— 
estimated that about one-third are drug- ‘‘spiritsin warehouses ’’—*+ deposited dur- 
gists and apothecaries, and another third ing the year”—*+ withdrawn during the 
hotel keepers. Though the latter are not year ”—** exported ”’—** lost”’—and _ that 
excused from the prohibition, yet, as their giving the ‘* production of spirits ”—in all 
customers are mainly from other states, these lists Maine and Vermont are entirely 
especially at the great number of summer excluded. 
resorts, a leniency is necessarily extended In the table of ‘* Illicit Stills seized,” 
to them which is not shown to the restau- the figure ‘¢ 1” stands against the name 
rants and others. The gross sum paid,as_ of ** Maine,” showing one effort made in 
above stated, is very largely made up of that direction, but that a failure. 
the members of those classes. With all these official figures and facts 
By another table in the Report, the before us, all showing the direct result of 
amount of liquors on hand by wholesale the prohibition laws of our state, what 
dealers at certain dates is given. At the other answer than an affirmative one can 
one date the total amount on hand in the be given to the question asked, ‘+ Does 
United States was 15.256,792 gallons, of prohibition prohibit?” 
which 5,903 were in Maine, while at the As a fitting conclusion to my article, I 
other date the whole amount on hand was may add, as one of the results of the figures 
16,057,320 gallons, of which 6,877 werein above given, that during the past summer 
Maine, being less than one gallon out of the government has abolished all Internal 
2,300, while in Massachusetts the number Revenue offices in Maine and made the 
of gallons on hand was nearly 1,000,000 state tributary to that of New Hampshire, 
and in New York about 2,000,000. as the revenue is so small the government 
It is also noticeable that, in the lists of cannot afford to support a separate office, 
states in which the statistics relative to not one, in the state. 
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Tne Emeline’s Bath Company was or- ing the person with water.” Among the 
ganized at Manistee, Michigan, in 1885. people interested in this work we find the 
Besides the company is an association names of the pastors of many of the 
named the Emeline’s Bath Association of churches and of some of the best and 
Manistee. most influential citizens. 

This association is made up of ladies The physicians of Manistee, recogniz- 
and gentlemen interested in the work and ing the gieat good done by these baths, 
desirous of carrying forward the object of enter heartily into the work of encourag- 
the company, which is ‘* to promote the ing the people to patronize them. 
general health and morals of the people = The prices of baths are as follows: 
by placing within the reach of all, at the shower bath, five cents, tub bath, ten 
lowest possible price, facilities for cleans- cents. If the patron bring his or her 
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STATE CHARITIES 


' towels, a deduction of two cents is made 
' from the above prices. 
| open every evening, all day Saturday and 
F on Sunday morning for men and boys; 
and on Friday afternoon and evening for 


The rooms are 


~ women and children. 


The work began at Manistee on the 
Sth day of August, 1885, that being the day 
on which the first bath was given. Dur- 
ing the first year this company gave at 
Manistee 11,52S baths, for which the to- 
tal receipts were $645.46. The running 
expenses for the first year ending Au- 
gust 7, 1886, were $856.78. This does 
not include rent or any part of the cost of 
establishing the plant; both of these being 
donated to the undertaking; but it does 
include the wear and tear on the tow- 
els, shampoo bottles, combs and brushes. 
The shortage on the first year was $211.32. 

During the second year ending August 


7, 1887, the number of baths given was 


14,051, and the total receipts for that year 
were $1,009.91. The running expenses 
reckoned in the same manner as in the 
first year were $1,055.68. Making a 
shortage on the second year of $45.77. 

The bath-rooms are open at all times 
for the school children, and this work is left 
in the hands of the school superintendent, 
who sends the children at such times as 
are suitable and convenient ; the boys be- 
ing sent at certain times and the girls at 
certain other times. 

The company, encouraged by the good 
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WE have the report of the monthly 
meeting of the State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation of New Jersey. Whenevery state 
shall maintain such a board and when ev- 
ery board shall have meetings as practi- 
cal as this, we shall have more reports 
suchas Mr. Otherson presented to it. Mr. 
Otherson is the Superintendent of the Re- 
form School. Hesays: ‘+1 have no rea- 
son to believe that crime is on the increase 
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done in Manistee through their efforts, 
visited the city of Chicago in June, 1886, 
and, in the same month, obtained a char- 
ter under an act of the General Assem- 
bly of the state of Illinois entitled, ‘* An 
act concerning corporations,” providing 
for the organization of companies to do 
charitable work and not for pecuniary 
profit. 

In August of the same year the baths 
were opened. The disbursements, exclu- 
sive of any part of the cost of establishing 
the plant, but including the natural wear 
and tear on the towels, combs, brushes and 
shampoo bottles, were $5,617.46. The 
shortage here was $1,818.25. With the 
facilities at Chicago, 330,758 more baths 
could have been given with only a small 
addition to the expenses of the company. 
It is also true of Manistee that more 
baths could have been given and the short- 
age much reduced. 

We are glad to know from most excel- 
lent authority that, although these baths 
are not yet self-supporting, they are pat- 
ronized largely by the very people who 
need them. 

An increase of patronage, even at the 
prices charged, would make these houses 
not only self-sustaining, but would create 
a fund with which to extend the under- 
taking and in the end lower even the 
present prices of baths. And this latter 
is the desire and aim of the Emeline’s 
Bath Company. 
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in our country in undue proportion to the 
population.” 

The committee in correspondence were 
of the opinion that the ratio of criminals 
to the whole population is actually increas- 
ing—and that this opinion is sustained by 
facts and figures. Cause to be found in 
foreign born population, growth of social- 
ism, intemperance and unrestricted for- 
eign immigration. 
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The only efficacious remedy isthe impo- 
sition of restrictive laws on immigration. 

The existing laws, excluding actual pau- 
pers and laborers brought here under con- 
tract, are imperfect in their operation and 
help the situation but little. 

How to distinguish the future anarch- 
ist and desperado from the honest and fru- 
gal home seeker, how to separate the 
dross from the solid ore, is a difficult mat- 
ter. Something must be done soon or the 
number of our prisons and asylums will 
have to be doubled. 

Statistics show that out of the total 5,- 
296,416 of immigrants for the years 1873 
to 1886 nearly half had no stated means 
of obtaining a livelihood. 

Child labor and truancy is a subject 
needing the attention of legislators. The 
present law forbidding children to work in 
factories between twelve and fifteen years 
—unless attending school for some speci- 
fied period—is offset by the lack of school 
facilities offered. 

If the money now taken from tax-pay- 
ers to support a system of high schools 
which the original law never contemplat- 
ed were taken for additional common 
schools, we would be somewhat nearer the 


solution of this problem, and our people 
would then be more ready to contribute 
(as now doing in Paterson) the necessary 
funds required for the establishing of an 
industrial school, where the sons of the 
poorer citizens may obtain a rudimentary 
knowledge of the use of tools. 

A special committee submitted the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolutions : 

‘* WHEREAS, it is the unanimous judg- 
ment of this Association that in order to 
prevent the jails of our counties and cities 
from becoming centers of corruption and 
schools of crime, as is too often the case un- 
der the present system of administration, 

‘¢ Therefore, Resolved, That all persons 
under sentence for crimes or misdemean- 
ors ought to be separately confined in 
prisons or penitentiaries devoted solely to 
such persons; while the city and county 
jails should be restricted to the single use 
of houses for detention for persons await- 
ing trial. 

‘+ Resolved, That, while under existing 
conditions it seems necessary to use the 
jail as a place of confinement for misde- 
meanants, it shall be the duty of the coun- 
ty authorities to provide some employment 


for such persons.” 


———- ++ 


SONNET. 


[The lines below, as perhaps the reader might surmise without this note, were written by a young prisoner to 


a lady who had visited him in the prison.] 


THE patriarch of old was in despair, 

Until, with promises most richly fraught, 

A token by the gentle dove was brought 

That whispered to a heart bowed down with care 

Of shores beyond the waste of waters, where 

He should again enjoy the blessings which he sought. 
And so to me to cheer my dreary lot, 

To ease the burden which I faint to bear, 

A kindly word comes as an olive leaf. 

A friendly deed stands as an Ararat, 

On which my bark of life may safely rest. 

And peace has filled the heart that late was filled with grief, 
And gratitude supplies a motive, for the lack 

Of which I should have sunk by hopelessness oppressed. 
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THE LITERATURE OF 


Ar the request of many readers we copy 
from the Zedependent Prof. Peabody’s 
careful list of books, which may be stud- 
ied to great advantage by people who are 
looking forward and upward. He says: 

‘**T venture, therefore, to present a very 
brief, imperfect and hasty list of titles con- 
cerning a few phases of social reform. 
The list might be expanded indefinitely, 
either in the direction of more theoretical 
or in that of more popular discussions. _ It 
does not pretend to name more than a few 
of those treatises which seem to me most 
available for general readers; and I have 
cared most to set down titles which may 
be overlooked in the périodical literature 
of the time. If one should read all these 
books and articles, he would certainly still 
have omitted much which is of equal val- 
ue; but he would certainly know more 
than most people know of the growing 
science of social reform.” 


|. The Ethical Principles of Social Re- 


form. 
MauricE—** Social Morality.””. Macmil- 
lan. 
Lecky—** History of European Morals,” 
2 vols. Appleton. 


C. L. BracE—** Gesta Christ/.” Arm- 
strong, 1883. 

Jevons—** Methods of Social Reform.” 
Macmillan, 1883. 

J. C. Suaire—*' Studies in Poetry and 
Philosophy. (The essay on the ** Mor- 
al Motive Power.”) Houghton, 1872. 

F. P. Coppe—* Studies, Ethical and So- 





cial.” Trtibner, 1865. 

F. P. Coppe-—* Religious Duty.” Triib- 
ner, 1884. 

F. W. Roserrson—*' Sermons.” i., 16 


(The New Commandment) 3 iii., 16 
(The Law of Christian Conscience). 
Il. Zhe Charity Question. 

Fawcett— Pauperism.” 
Cousin—‘' Fustice et Charité.” 
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UnLtyHorN—*‘ Christian Charity in the 
Ancient Church.” Scribner, 1883. 
Dustin) RrEview — Vols. 81, 82, 83. 
‘** Christian Charity and Political Econ- 

omy.” 

Hanna— Life of Chalmers.” 
Work of Chalmers in Glasgow.) 

CnaALMERS—* Political Economy.’ 

F. P. Cospe—: The Organization of 
Charity.” ++ Theological Review,” 
iv., 553. Penn Monthly, xi., 177. 

CuristiAN ReGisteEr—Boston, Feb. 
21st, 1884. (Dr. C. S. Putnam. 
‘* Helping the Poor without Injuring 
Them.’’) 

Mrs. J. T. Firtps—*: How to Help the 
Poor.” 

* Tue Brrrer Cry of the London Poor.” 
1883. 

Reports of the State Boards of Health, 
Lunacy and Charity. (The Report of 
Mass. Board for 1874 has an article on 
pauperism in Massachusetts, its causes 


(The 


and remedies.) 

GurTEEN—** Handbook of Charity Or- 
ganization.” Buflalo, 1882. 

E. Jenkins—-‘* Ginks’s Baby.” 

Ocravia Hitit—‘t Homes of the London 
Poor.” 

Ocravia Hitt—‘* Our Common Land.” 

‘* Hanpsook for Friendly Visitors among 
the Poor.” Putnam, 1883. 

Reports of the Associated Charities in 

Buflalo, New York, Boston or London. 

Ill. Zhe Divorce Question. 


A.—Law Books. 
Bisuop—** The Law of Marriage and Di- 
vorce,” 2 vols. 
ScHONLER—** On 

tions.” 

WaL_kEr—*S American Law.” 

W. S. Rosinson—‘' A Popular Treatise 
on the Law of Marriage and Divorce.” 
Chicago, 1884. 

L. S. FarrsaAnks—‘‘ Divorce Law of 
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the Domestic Rela- 
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Massachusetts.” 


1882.) 


(Soule & Bugbee, 


B.—Discussions. 
T. D. Woorsry—‘‘ The History and 


Doctrine of Divorce.” 

S. W. Dixe—*Christ and Modern 
Thought.” (Facts as to Divorce in 
New England.) 

‘*MAssACHUSETTS State Report of Bu- 
reau of Statistics, 1883.” (The Statis- 
tics of Divorce, Dr. F. Wells.) 

PRINCETON REvIEw, Nov., 1883, (L. W. 
Bacon,) March, 1884. (S. W. Dike.) 

INTERNATIONAL Review, xXi., 139. 

NEw ENGLANDER, xiliii., 48. 

Nortu American REvIEw, July, 1884, 
(Judge Noah Davis,) Sept., 1884, 
(Mrs. E. C. Stanton. An interesting 
defense of easy divorce.) 

IV. Zhe Indian Question. 

GrorceE E. E_itis—‘t The Red Man and 
the White Man.” 1882. 

F. A. WaLtker—‘‘ The Indian Ques- 
tion.” 

H. H. Jacxson—‘‘ A Century of Dis- 
honor.” 

H. H. JAckson—‘* Ramona.” 

Tuomas Strurcis—‘‘A Common Sense 
View of the Sioux War.” (A pam- 
phlet published at Cheyenne.) 

Batrey—** A Quaker among the In- 


dians.” (The Peace Policy.) 


Oris—‘* The Indian Question.” (The 
Army Policy.) 
Reports ofthe SchoolatHampton. (See 


also /larper’s Monthly, \xi.,627 ; Ixii., 
659.) 
Reports of the Indian Rights Associa- 
(1316 Filbert Street, Philadel- 


tion. 
phia.) 
Report of Secretary Lamar, Dec., 1885. 
MEssaGE of President Cleveland, Dec., 
1885. 
V. The Labor Question. 
J. E. Caimes—‘ Leading Principles of 
Political Economy.” 
J. S. Mirt—* Political Economy.” 
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Carro.ti D. WricgutT—* Political Econo- 
my and the Labor Question.” A. Will- 
iams, 1882. 

Fawcett— Manual of Political Econo- 
my.” 

THoroip RoGcrers—‘* Six Centuries of 
Work and Wages.’ 

JEvons—‘' The State in Relation to La- 
bor.” (English Citizen Series, Mac- 
millan, 1882.) 

BANDRILLART—‘‘ Rapport de la Morale 
et del’ Economie Politique.” Paris, 
188o. 

ScHMOLLER—“‘ Ueber einige Grund fra- 
gen.” (Fhb. Nat. Oec. p. 253 seq.) 
W. G. SumNER—‘*‘ What Social Classes 
Owe to Each Other.” Harper, 1884. 
WASHINGTON GLADDE N—* Working 
People and their Employers.” Funk 

& Wagnalls, 1885. 

NEWMAN SMytTH—Anzndover Review Ser- 
mons, 1885. 

HesperR NEwtTon—‘ The Morals of 
Trade.” 

Joun RaE—* Contemporary Socialism.” 

R. T. Ery—‘‘ French and German So- 
cialism.” Harper, 1883. 

SEDLEY TayLor—* Profit Sharing be- 
tween Capital and Labor,” 1884. 

Henry GreorGe—* Progress and Pover- 
ty.” 

The Literature of the 
Federation” in England, being tracts 
and pamphlets describing the extreme 





‘¢ Democratic 


of socialism, including : 

HynpMAN—** Summary of Principles ” ; 

HynpMAN—* England for All”’; 

HynpMAN—* The Social Reconstruction 
of England”; and 

Morris—*‘ Lectures on Art and Social- 
ism.” 

Reports of the Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor in Massachusetts, from 1874- 
1884, containing: ‘‘Comparative 
Wages,” 1874, 1879, 1884; ‘* Work- 
ing People’s Homes,” 1874; ‘* Uni- 
form Hours of Labor,” 1881; ‘* The 
Working Girls of Boston,” 1884. 
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VI. Zhe Temperance Question. 


GusTAFSON—*‘ The Foundation 
Death.” 1884. 

W. B. Carpenter—‘‘ The Physiology 
of Temperance.” 1853. 

W. B. Carpenrer—* Addresses in Bos- 
ton.” 1882. 

Reports of the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Statistics; (‘+ Statistics of Drunken- 
ness under Prohibitory and License Leg- 
islation.” 1879.) (‘* Intemperance 
and Crime.” 1881.) 

Report of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Health. 1872. (H. J. Bowditch, 
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‘¢The Use and Abuse of Intoxicating 
Drinks throughout the Globe.” With 
Chart.) 

CHANNING’s ** Works.” il., 299. 

W. B. WEEDEN—* The Morality of Pro- 
hibitory Laws.” 

Macmillan’s Magazine, Dec., 1875.— 
(Thos. Whittaker, ‘* The Drink Bill of 


England.”) 


I pause abruptly in a list where moder- 
ation is assured only through abstinence, 
and prefer the sin of omission to that of 
excess. 


WILL THE ROBIN SING IN THAT LAND? 


BY MRS. 


HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 


WILt the robin sing in that land, 
That land so fair and so far, 

That lies, as our souls fondly dream, 
In the depths of the uttermost star? 


Will the violet bloom in that land, 
And the mosses so sweet and so shy, 
All the dear common things that we love, 
In the dim, distant deeps of the sky? 


Will the children sing in that land 
All the sweet, simple songs of the earth, 
And shall we rejoice and be glad 


In their music and frolicsome mirth ? 


Oh! will there be friends in that land, 
Friends who love and rejoice in our love, 
Will they look, will they speak, will they smile, 
Like our own, mid the strangeness above? 


Oh! shall we have homes in that land 
To return to where’er we may roam? 

Oh! the heart would be lonely and sad 
E’en in heaven if we had not a home. 


I love not the new and the strange, 
But a friend and the clasp of his hand, 
Oh! I would that my spirit could know 
That the robin will sing in that land. 





HOMES FOR LOST CHILDREN. 


I know of no branch of the ‘ King’s 
Work” more interesting or more Christ- 
like than that which is known as * Dr. 
Barnardo’s Homes.” It was in the year 
1866 that a ragged school in the east of 
London gave the first idea of these 
*¢ Homes.” 

In the following year, not more than 
twenty years ago, one of the waifs of the 
great metropolis, one of the veriest gutter- 
boys of the streets of London, was pick- 
ed up and put, for the first time in his life, 
in a decent lodging. ‘*I don’t live no- 
where ” was the veritable answer this gen- 
uine Arab gave to the question, ‘* Where 
do you live?”” His answer was but the 
answer that hundreds more such waifs 
could have given to the same question 
twenty years ago. In three years from 
that night when, for the first time in his 
life, the thought rushed upon Dr. Barnar- 
do’s mind, **Is it possible there are oth- 
er homeless, destitute children, helpless 
as this little one, and as ill-prepared to 
withstand the trials of cold and hunger 
and exposure? ”—in three years from that 
night, some twenty-five more waifs of the 
street were gathered up and provided for 
in different lodgings in the East End of 
London. 

Since then The Stepney Homes have 
been built, the freehold ground on which 
they stand has been purchased, and in 
those Homes alone there are over 400 
such boys, and in the Infirmary oppo- 
site the houses there are beds for thir- 
ty more. In addition to these Stepney 
Homes are many more Homes for these 
lost waifs and strays. There is the Little 
Boys’ Home in the Island of Jersey where 
are over a hundred more very little ones, 
not yet old enough for the Stepney 
Homes. Near to the Stepney Homes is 
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the Youths’ Labor House, which accom- 
modates from forty to fifty of those who 
are too old for the Stepney Homes. Then 
there is the Leopold House at the East 
End, with near upon 150 young boys. 
There, with the different Girls’ Homes in 
Essex, together with the indirect agencies 
brought to bear upon this special class of 
the King’s Children, through Ragged, 
Day and Sunday-schools, Dr. Barnardo’s 
Homes to-day operate upon nearly 4,000 
boys and girls annually. To-day there 
are thirty-three distinctly separate institu- 
tions in various parts of Great Britain and 
the Colonies, all comprehended under 
the title which stands at the head of this 
paper. 

The income of successive years, from 
Dr. Barnardo’s single effort in 1866 to 
the present year, tells in as significant a 
manner as possible how rapidly the inter- 
est has increased in this noblest portion 
of the ** King’s Work.” The first Report 
was issued July 15, 1868, and records 
the donations, £214 15s. 0d. The next 
year’s Report gives £818 os. od., and the 
Reports from year to year go steadily on 
up to the last Report from April i, 1886, 
to March 31, 1887, giving as the dona- 
tions for that vear £76,877 4s. od., or to 
put this steady increase into dollars, from 
say $1,074 to $494,366. 

Of these thirty-three institutions I have 
spoken of, the more important are those 
which are devoted wholly to the rescue 
and training of children. 

1. Home for Working and Destitute 
Lads. 

2. Nursery Home for Very Little 
Boys. 

3. Leopold House; Home for Little 
Orphan Boys. 

4. Labor House for Destitute Youths. 
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5. Village Home for Orphan and 
Destitute girls, as Ilford in Essex. 

6. Union Jack Shoeblack Brigade and 
Home. 

7. Young Workmen’s Hotel. 

8. Servants’ Free Registry and Home. 

g. Rescue Home for Young Girls in 
Special Danger. A private address. 

10. Infirmary for Sick Children. 

ir. and 12. Nursery Homes for In- 
fants. Babies’ Castle, Hawkhurst, Kent. 
Tinies House, Bow Road, E. 

13. Open-all-night Refuge for Home- 
less Boys and Girls. 

14. The Children’s Fold. 

15. Convalescent Sea-side Home, Fe- 
lixstowe, Suffolk. 

16. Farm School at Worcester. 

17. Emigrant Depot and Distributing 
Homes in Canada (three). 

18. Industrial Farm, Manitoba, N. W. 
Territory. 

Through the agencies of one or other 
of these Homes, over 10,000 boys and 
girls have been removed from the life of 
the streets, from the perils of orphanhood, 
from positions of imminent moral danger, 
often from the custody of criminals or 
immoral men and women. All these lost 
children of the King have been educated, 
have been either taught trades, or fitted 
for domestic service, and have been 
brought during their stay, in one or other 
of the Homes, within the kindly influ- 
ences of Christian instruction and example. 

Of the large number of these boys 
and girls already equipped for their life- 
work, 2,618 have been placed at various 
times in situations in one or other of the 
Colonies, and 400 more will have emi- 
grated during the current year. 

Of these Homes of which I have given 
a partial list, the most interesting, as I con- 
ceive, are the Village Homes, more par- 
ticularly The Village Home for Orphan 
and Destitute Girls, near the charming 
little town of Ilford in Essex, and the 
Babies’ Castle, at Hawkhurst, Kent. The 
Village Home for Orphan and Destitute 


Girls is situated in a pretty little village 
called Barkingside, near the town of [I- 
ford in Essex. It consists at present 
of forty-seven complete buildings. Ten 
others are in process of erection. Forty- 
two of these buildings are pretty detach- 
ed cottages, each of which contains a 
family group of from eighteen to twenty 
girls. Each of these small houses there- 
fore becomes a real Home. presided over 
by a veritable Mother, who is habitu- 
ally known by and called by that noblest 
of all titles, ** Mother,” by these her res- 
cued children. Many of these ‘* Moth- 
ers” have left positions of refinement or 
social comfort to devote their whole time 
and energies to this really Christlike work 
of laboring on behalf of these orphan, 
neglected, destitute children of the great 
King. 

I have no need to point out the advan- 
tage which this family system obtains 
over all sorts of reformatories, or any 
other of those barrack or institutional 
methods which have hitherto prevailed. 
In these Cottage Homes, when all the new 
buildings are completed, there will be real- 
ly and truly veritable Homes for not 
less than 1,000 orphaned, neglected, des- 
titute, or rescued girl-waifs in the fifty-two 
cottages forming these Ilford Village 
Homes. 

In addition to those waifs who always 
find a place in one or other of the Homes 
either in Stepney or at Ilford, there 
are special Homes for infants from one 
week old. At the present time there are 
eighty little ones, all under three years of 
age, in two babies’ Homes, one called 
‘* Babies’ Castle,” at Hawkhurst in Kent ; 
the other called Tinies’ House, in Bow 
Road, East London. 

Besides these special Homes, there is 
another experiment afloat which con- 
sists in boarding out a large number of 
little ones on an individual family system. 
At present 300 children especially adapt- 
ed for that mode of family culture are so 
boarded out, with respectable foster par- 
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ents, under the careful supervision of of eligibility. 


committees, in various towns and villages 
throughout England and Wales. Again, 
opposite the Boys’ Home in Stepney 
Causeway is a hospital for sick children. 
This hospital has at present thirty-one 
beds under skilful professional care. 
The sole condition of eligibility to this 
hospital is absolute destitution. As such, 
it is of necessity always full of little suf- 
ferers, boys and girls, who, but for this 
‘*¢ Bosom of the Christ,” would be left to 
suffer as we have no conception of. To- 
day there is a fund afloat for which £ 5 ,o0o 
is needed in order to complete a new and 
more commodious hospital, to contain 
sixty-five beds, a sort of Town Jubilee, 
commemorative of Her Majesty’s happy 
reign of fifty years. To sum up then 
the value of the ** King’s Work” in this 
special branch of Homes for the King’s 
children: nearly 2,000 of these orphan, 
destitute, neglected children of the King 
are to-day admitted at the rate of six to 
eight daily into one or other of these 
Homes. I consider the whole work has 
unique and special features in this respect. 

I. By night and by day skilled agents, 
whose whole souls are in the ‘+ King’s 
Work,” are engaged in seeking out, in the 
vilest purlieus and haunts of London, in the 
common lodging-houses, in the thieves’ 
kitchens, in the resort for tramps, and in 
the worst of common brothels, these worse 
than*orphans. 

II. Age, creed, nationality, even phys- 
ical defect, or most loathsome of diseases, 


cannot prevent the admission of any of 


the children of the King to one or other 
of these Homes. Dest/tutton is the one 
claim each unfortunate has to the * Bo- 
som of the King.” 

III. Admission to these Homes is /w- 
mediate; no patronage, no payment, no 
powerful influence, no voting can avail to 
admit, or prohibit the admission of one 


of these little ones. Destitution, home- 


lessness, or as, in the case of girls, grave 
moral peril constitute the sole condition 





All such cases are admis- 
sible at once. 

IV. The industrial training of all the 
young inmates of these Homes is look- 
ed upon as a matter of the very first im- 
portance. Every boy and every girl re- 
ceives, not only the rudiments of a plain 
general education, but is taught some use- 
ful trade, or fitted for domestic service. 

V. And lastly: In the whole history 
of these Homes, no single case has ever 
been refused which came under the head 
‘* homeless.” The 


, 


of ‘* destitute,” or 
Open-all-night Refuge in Stepney Cause- 
way bears an illuminated inscription, 
stating that any child making application 
at any hour will be immediately received. 

The principle of these Homes is: Ad- 
mit the child, tf professedly homeless, 
first. Make the necessary inquiries after- 
wards. If the result prove him or her to 
be truly homeless, or in great moral peril, 
he or she is forwarded at once to such 
a branch of these Homes as mects most 
nearly the peculiar case. If the result of 
the inquiry prove that he or she is not 
really homeless, nor yet in great moral 
peril, that there are those who are able to 
care for the child, he is at once restored 
to his home. 

In this short paper I have given noth- 
ing but facts, and the one fact above all 
others which induced me to write on this 
subject is the glaring contrast of these 
Homes to those Institutions which, of 
necessity, must surround the children in- 
trusted to them with the contaminating 
influence or daily intercourse with bad, 
vicious characters, as for instance the 
baneful influence which the poor-house 
has proved itself, not only in the Old 
World, but also in the New. To quote 
from a lady who has had wide experience 
of what is called ** work-house life”: 

** The assortment of strange bed-fellows 
in a work-house ward is such as Poverty 
and the Poor Law could alone bring  to- 
gether. Men in convict-looking clothing 
are sitting on the sides of the beds; faces 
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‘“ THE QUEEN OF 


are amongst them on which one dare not 
look again. Strong, bad men are dying 
here, after lives of sin and shame; wild 
animals tracked to their lair, dying, sav- 
age to the last. Children, too, are here ; 
the little pale-faced boy of ten years old 
has been two years in that bed; the dying 
tramp lies quiet beside him; a burglar is 


‘THE QUEEN OF 
BY 


SARAH Rosinson of Guildford is known 
as ** The Queen of the Garrisons.” A 
coronation of which few are so royal, or 
so just. A consecrated and heroic wom- 
an! The Nazarenic idea of doing good— 
where the rest of the world does but little 
-—incorporated with a shawl] and a bon- 
net. 

Unfashionable in her mission and meth- 
ods, as was Florence Nightingale. the 
made it her 


” 


* Angel of Scutari,” who 
business to nurse grenadiers, and carry 
beef tea to sick dragoons—in her and Sa- 
rah Robinson the same spirit. with the 
diflerence of the one nursing a sick lion, 
and the other taming him in his den. 
The Guildford set herself to 
the work of evangelizing the British sol- 
diery. A mighty task, and far) away 
from the beaten track of common Chris- 
The whole matter at variance 


heroine 


tian labor. 
with conventional ideas of discretion, and 
woman's work. ‘The more impressively 
so, in consideration of her delicacy and 
sensitiveness, and of her physical sutler- 
ings, she being so frail from a spinal weak- 
ness that a casing of steel was a daily 
necessity to keep her body in an upright 
position. Adverse conditions did not how- 
ever count for anything in her cross-bear- 
ing. She 
saw her duty, and did it—perhaps the bet- 
ter, for its hard and bitter price. It is so 
with all such devoted lives—they sing 
with Paul in prison at midnight—to bap- 


Hers was notan ivory crucifix. 
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in one bed; in the next a boy of sixteen, 
with an innocent face.” 

What branch of the ‘* King’s Work” 
can be more satisfactory than that of these 
‘** Homes,” which not only seek out the lost 
children of the King, but after finding them 
number them at once among the great 
family of the lost, cared for In His NAME? 


THE GARRISONS.” 


FRED WOODROW. 


tize the jailor—when their feet are out of 
the stocks. 

In a religious sense the British soldiery 
was a diseased mass, and, in a social sense, 
a pariah, and an outcast. In conformity 
to military regulations, he was marched 
to his church, and marched back again, 
to be left, with pipe clay and the devil. 
The Military and Naval Bible Society 
gave away Bibles according to its funds, 
and the Scripture reader followed his ° 
Debauchery and 
licentiousness abounded. The Psalm of 
the Ironsides had died with Cromwell. 

In 1863 a Soldiers Institute was opened 
at Aldershott, and here Sarah Robinson 
began her army work, more especially 
who flock to 
Her suc- 


modest routine of duty. 


among outcast women, 
camps as flies do to carrion, 
cess with these Jezebels, reeking with rum 
and disease, was so marked that the *+ Ref- 
uge”’ was unable to meet the expense of 
the influx. 

In 1865 she began her real barrack work 
of visiting soldiers in their rooms. We 
are witness, from some rough experiences 
of our own in this matter, to the high de- 
gree of courage needed in such a crusade, 
and can confidently place this daring wom- 
an on the pedestal of Christian heroism. 

We find her at this work at Brighton, 
where in two months she gave away 140 
Bibles, 6,000 books, etc., and wound up 
with a field tea meeting. In Hounslow 
she spends two weeks, occupying an emp- 
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ty ward as her room, and sleeping ona 
hospital bed. In 1867 we find her at De- 
vizes, among the militia: this class of 
soldiery, irregular and raw, a horde of 
lads, mustered into line, and licked into 
shape, for some sixty days in a year, and 
sent home again to the coal mine and the 
plow tail, with the memory of a redcoat, 
an Enfield rifle, and some deep draughts 
of Holland gin and Jamaica rum. A 
parenthesis in the life of Hodge of drill 
and debauchery. We find some 700 such 
men in the usually quiet town of Devizes, 
quartered in twenty-eight taverns, with 
unruly squads housed in outhouses and 
hay-lofts. To reach these men, Sarah 
Robinson had to adopt some very uncon- 
ventional tactics, with the general result 
of being besmeared with the belongings 
of stables and cow-yards. It was a daily 
draggle in dirt, potato peel, cabbage stalks, 
and the general débris of soldiers’ mess- 
rooms. She held her nose, and did her 
duty. To her—consecration was possible 
without cologne. She affected some good 
work in these visits, with life-lasting re- 
sults. She added to these efforts the open- 
ing of an institute, supplied with books, 
newspapers, stationery, and good Mocha 
coffee, whilst lectures, readings, temper- 
ance meetings, music and singing classes, 
were the means used to draw the men 
from the vicious influences of their daily 
surroundings. Drunkenness 
and the moral tone of the regiment was 
perceptibly bettered. 
bor widened, as its benefits were more 
distinctly apparent. Her regimental lect- 
ures were noticed and indorsed in the 
Parliamentary Blue Book on Military 
Education. The National Temperance 
League consulted her as to the best 
methods of its extension amongst military 
men. 

Her name and work were co-extensive 
with every army outpost in the empire, 
and her personal correspondence was in 
itself a momentum of influence, practical- 
ly immeasurable. 

Her work for 1871 has a record of 175 


decreased, 


The sphere of la- 


lectures to some 27,920 men—signatures 
to the temperance pledge, 1,265—the dis. 
tribution of books, etc., 19,300—personal 
letters to soldiers, 1,300, and packages for- 
warded to garrisons, 570. 

This is a grand outline of unpaid ser- 
vice, with no stimulus but her own con- 
suming desire to reach the noblest type 
of outcasts, ostracized by society, and for- 
gotten by the Church. Since 1865 this 
Sarah Robinson has personally operated 
in eighty regiments, and inaugurated tem- 
perance work in 100. Her last achieve- 
ment, and a fitting cap-stone to the rest, is 
the Soldiers Institute at Portsmouth, an 
old historic town, with the streak of sea 
along its ramparts, where the battered na- 
vies of Blake and Nelson came home in 
splinter and glory. A naval shrine, but 
a moral Sodom. Old Mars carries ver- 
min in his helmet. Vice and gunpowder 
are seldom strangers. The cloven foot 
moves to the fife and drum. This said 
Portsmouth, with a population of 112,954, 
was spotted with goo saloons, and their 
natural belongings of brothels and gam- 
bling dens. Here men and money went 
fast to the gutter, and the grave. Regi- 
ments returning from abroad were quar- 
tered here, and allowed to draw their sav- 
ings made when in India or the Cape 
from the regimental banks. One corps, 
with deposits amounting to $30,000, in 
four months of Portsmouth experience 
spent all, and lost 500 stripes and good 
conduct badges—a very grim certificate of 
demoralization. The publican and _ the 
painted harlot were in wait for every 
ship—and old heroes, bronzed by suns 
and battered by blows, from the Indus to 
the Hooghly, were mercilessly debauch- 
ed and robbed by these vultures of civili- 
zation. We have in mind a young man 
whose life had been a chivalric devotion 
to a widowed mother. After an absence 
of two years in the Southern Pacific, he 
landed in Portsmouth, a comely and no- 
ble lad, with his heart set on an old face 
in a white cap ina Kentish cottage. He 
stepped in a saloon for a mug of ale. It 
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was a death trap, and he knew it not. 
He was drugged, robbed, stripped stark 
naked, put into a suit of brown paper— 
kept on hand for such contingencies—and 
deposited, a lump of unconscious human- 
ity, in the street, to wake up in a prison. 
Meanwhile his mother waited and watch- 
ed for her boy at home. She had pre- 
pared the ‘* fatted calf,” gathered her best 


roses, and put on her new white cap. 
Tom never came. Her heart broke, and 
her old head dropped forever on the straw 
pallet of a poor-house. Tom died in 
the China seas. To save such men, and 
avert such moral catastrophes, Sarah Rob- 
inson raised her Institute, and for such 
the soldier of the line lifts his cap to the 
‘** Queen of the Garrisons.” 


oa 


CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY. 


[We have alluded in another place to 
the steady improvement observed in so- 
cial conditions by the persons who have, 
on the whole, the best opportunities to 
study them. We cannot illustrate their 
impressions better than in the following 
extract, which we make from the proof 
sheets, from the forthcoming Report of 
the Children’s Aid Society of New York, 
under the admirable oversight of Mr. 
BRACE. | 

Thirty years ago (1857), in the early 
years of these charitable labors, the Sec- 
retary, in an address on the ‘+ Industrial 
Schools,” delivered to his co-laborers in 
the University Chapel, said these words: 

‘*In looking at the fruits of these ef- 
forts, did any one ever think of the 
changes which the next generation will 
see in the children brought from our 
schools and placed in homes in the coun- 
try? 

‘* How many idle hands will be made 
useful; how many petty thieves become 
industrious laborers. how many vagabonds 
turned 
many vagrants, how many robbers, how 


into steady householders; how 


many house-breakers, how manv despair- 
ing girls and vile women, how much lazi- 
ness, how much vice, how much crime, 
how much poverty and hunger will be 
saved to society in this number! What 
friends to temperance there will be among 
these; what haters of vice, what lovers 
of good order and virtue, what virtuous 
women and strong men. who will remem- 
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ber the ‘pit’ in our cities from which 
‘they were dug!’ Amid this great band 
of children over our country, saved at 
least from the worst curses of society, 
you may never meet with one; still, you 
have put in your weak effort, and God 
will guide the result. 

* * * * * * * 

‘* Even on the dark pages of the Prison 
Book your self-denials have cast a ray of 


light. Strange is the potency of good- 
ness! You spend a weary hour in ap- 


parently fruitless labor; you drop a kind 
word or a compassionate look in some ob- 
scure corner; you show for a passing in- 
stant to some child of crime and penury 
a faint reflection of the Divine compas- 
sion—and goaway faithless. But, behold, 
in distant lonely convict-cells, in far-away 
prison-courts, in gloomy halls of justice, 
your deeds of goodness and Christian 
love have penetrated, and bear pleasant 
fruit. There are fewer child faces behind 
prison bars, fewer tears of misery under 
the young convict’s sentence, fewer moth- 
ers’ hearts crushed by the ruin of their 
children, less of young sorrow and crime 
and pollution for your feeble efforts. Is 
not this a reward?” 

A generation and a half have passed 
away since these words, uttered in the 
enthusiasm of youth and at the opening 
of earnest endeavors, were spoken. How 
these half-predictions have been accom- 
plished is familiar to many engaged in 


these labors. Year after year letters come 
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from hundreds and thousands of the 
homeless youth, in every part of the coun- 
try, who have been transplanted by this 
Society, and who have built up a position 
and character for themselves, and live in 
homes of their own. We can think of 
little ‘* Five Points”? thieves who are now 
ministers of the gospel or honest farmers ; 
vagrants and street children who are men 
in professional life, and women who, as 
teachers or wives of good citizens, are 
everywhere respected; the children of 
outcasts or the unfortunate, whose inher- 
ited tendencies have been met by the new 
environment, and who are industrious 
and decent members of society. Ina re- 
cent collection of letters received within 
a few months from these youths, and pub- 
lished by the Society, there were two 
from homeless street children who had 
become clergymen, and a number from 
men who have farms and property of 
their own, and an excellent position. 
These have indeed ‘‘ remembered the pit 
from which they were digged,” and 
have expressed their gratitude in glowing 
words. The records of the Society are 
full of such letters and expressions.  Hun- 
dreds and hundreds also have neglected 
in later years to acknowledge the help 
they have received, but we hear of them 
from others as doing well and happy in 
theirlives. A great multitude of unfortu- 
nates have become absorbed into the com- 
munity in various parts of the country, 
and are doing their part by industry and 
honesty to repay what has been done for 
them. 

But more than this; the address (in 
1857) from which we have quoted speaks 
of ** the dark pages of the Prison Book ” 
as beginning to show the eflects of such 
labors. After thirty years, a flood of light 


breaks over these gloomy records from 
such efforts as ours; and it must be re- 
membered that in that considerable inter- 
val the position of this city, in its economic- 
al conditions, has not improved. The 
overcrowding in the poor quarters is 
greater than it ever was; the immigration 


of the ignorant and destitute classes from 
Europe has continued toa frightful extent; 
the municipal government has often been 
the worst ever known in American cities, 
and the population of the working cla 
districts has increased to an immense de 
gree—the whole increase of the city being 
from 629,810 in 1856 to 1,481,920 in 
1887; yet, against all these obstacles, 
there has been during that period a steady 
decrease in crime, and especially in chil. 
dren’s crimes, or in crimes which grow 
out of such conditions as our labors would 
naturally influence. This will be shown 
more fully in our tables; but we call at 
tention to certain remarkable facts deriv. 
ed from them. 

Our Industrial Schools have reached 
during these thirty years over 100,000 lit 
tle girls of the poorest classes, mainly 
the children of drunkards, but many of 
whom must now be the wives, mothers, 
and female members of the present work 
ing classes of New York. The influence 
of the Industrial Schools is, most of all, 
to raise such children above the state in 
which they are exposed to temptation to 
drunkenness, and to prevent the possibili 
ty of vagrancy and all its attendant evils. 
The greatest decrease in offenses in the 
police tables is to be noted in ** female 
vagrancy,” in which, fortunately, we have 
figures dating back some twenty-eight 
years, and in ** intoxication ’* where our 
figures are only for ten years. In the 
former offense, there is a decrease from 
5-775 commitments in 1859 to 2.418 in 
1886; and in drunkenness among males 
in 1875, from 24,786 arrests, to 12,500 in 
1886; and among females, from 11.305 
in 1875, to 5.304 in 1886. Such labors 
as these prevent the inheritance of the 
habit of hard drinking. The reduction 
of other children’s offenses will be seen 
in the tables later; but they are not 8 
conclusive as they would be if there had 
not been changes in classification undet 
the new code. Our children’s Lodging 
Houses, with their 8,000 or 10.000 inmates 
each vear, act in like manner in checking 
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j boys and girls. 
‘ing fact from the police records is the 
j general decrease of all crimes against 
| property and person in New York, during 
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the growth of petty criminals, both among 
Che great and encourag- 


the past 10 years, from 87.307 in 1876 
to 75,744 in 1885. Here is indeed a ray 
of light on the ** Prison Book !” 
DECREASE. IN JUVENILE CRIME. 
The following passage from a long de- 
scription of the decrease of crime shows 


- how thoroughly the question is discussed : 


The years usually selected in these An- 
nual Reports to prove the diminution of 
children’s offenses have been those from 
1875 to 1885, because during that period 
the present Board of Police Justices has 
been in existence, and their reports are 
open to all; but the same facts can be 
equally demonstrated from the old reports 
of the different district prisons made to 
the former Board of Charities and Cor- 
rection. We quoted these figures in the 
Report of 1885, going as far back as 
1855, near the foundation of this Society, 
and they showed similar results. 

During a portion of the period through 
which the following figures run, the popu- 
lation of the city increased from 629,810 
in1855 to 1.481.920 in 1886, while, as usu- 
al, great numbers of poor people remain- 
ed here, left by the foreign immigration. 
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In regard to commitments of young 
girls, it should be remembered that our 
Police statistics include now all those 
committed to Charitable and Reformatory 
Institutions, whereas, formerly, only those 


imprisoned were reported in these tables. 


COMMITMENTS OF YOUNG GIRLS FOR 
PETIT LARCENY. 
1859 . 944 1877 . 452 
1860 . 8g0 1878 . 475 
1861 . 880 1879 . 380 
1863* - R153 1880 . 361 
1864* « BEBE 1881 . 309 
1865. . 977 1882. 292 
1869 . 989 1883. 298 
1870 . 746 1884 . 267 
MA. 572 1885. cee aia 
1886 . aa a 247 
COMMITMENTS OF FEMALE VAGRANTS. 
1857 . 3.449 1879 . » 2,045 
1859. 5.778 1880, - 1,541 
1860 . 5,880 1881. . 1,854 
1871. 3.172 1882. - 1,788 
1872 . 2,243 1883 . $2,434 
io77 . 2,044 1884 . t2,520 
ee 2,106 IGGG. 6. 6 4. s «. VASO 
1886 . ‘ $2,418 ‘ 





*This large increase perhaps due indirectly to the ef- 
fects of the war. 

tThis increase is partly to be explained by a change 
of classification under the new Code. 
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COMMITMENTS OF MALE VAGRANTS. 
1859 - 2,829 1880. - 1,917 
1860 . 2,708 1881 . - 2,330 
1876 . 1,960 1882. + 2,285 
1877 « 3.253 1883. . 2,737 
1878 . 2,672 1884. - 3.372 
1879 - 2,434 1885 . sas @ SO 
1886 . ee ° - 3,805 
COMMITMENTS OF MALES FOR PETIT 
LARCENY. 
1857 . 2,450 1880. . 2,011 
1859. . 2,626 1881. . 1,926 
1865. » 2,347 1882. - 1,955 
13876 + 3.253 1883. + 2,055 
FOG? s « ss « 3 EO 1884. . 1,925 
1878 + 2,210 1885. - 1,950 
1879 - 1,844 1886. » 5,837 


BOYS UNDER FOUR- 
AGE. 


COMMITMENTS OF 
TEEN YEARS OF 


1864 (under 15) 1,965 1880 (under 14) 1,651 
1865 si 1,934 1881 _ 1,823 
1876 (under 14) 2,076 1882 ° 2,124 
1877 1,930 1883 ba 2,118 
1878 “ 2,007 1884 7 2,248 
1879 1,670 2,099 


1885“ 


1886 (under 2,240 


14). 

It will be seen from these figures that 
the commitments of girls and women for 
vagrancy fell oft from 5,880 in 1860 to 
2.418 in 1886, or from 1 in every 138% 
persons in 1860 (when the population 
was 864.224) tor in every 613 in 1886 
(when the population was 1.481.920). 
This certainly looks like some effect from 
reformatory eflorts. Again, the commit- 
ments of petty girl-thieves fell off from 1 
in every 743 in 1865 (when the population 
was 726,386) to 1 in every 6,000 in 1886. 
Male vagrants also have diminished, in 
25 years, largely in proportion to the pop- 
ulation. Male petty thieves have fallen 
off some 7oo during 25 years, and great- 
ly in the average to the whole number, 
as have also the commitments of boys un- 
der fifteen years. 

We cannot make more extracts at pres- 
ent. Our readers willsee that the report 
is well worthy study and preservation by 
all persons interested in questions relating 
to the increase of crime. 





COLUMBUS. 


TuriceE round the earth in graceful measures gliding, 
Dian, all blushes, dipped beneath the sea, 
Amidst its vast expanse Columbus guiding 
Where lifelong hope assured new worlds must be. 
Wayworn and sad, but sea and sky appearing, 
His comrades urged their chief his quest forsake ; 
And though no doubt his steadfast faith could shake, 
He feigned to yield, their troubled spirits cheering, 
When spicy odors with the breezes blended, 
And birds of brilliant plumage fluttering by, 
Whispered at last the promised land was nigh ; 
And, as another night his vigils ended, 
The morning sunbeams hill and dale display 
Of what his fancy pictured as Cathay. 


If not the Eden deemed, nor fair Cathay, 
The new-born world, like that famed realm of old, 
Rich in its spices, precious pearls and gold, 
Before his raptured gaze in beauty lay. 
Whether the fabled islands of the blest, 
Or where Phenicia plied her secret trade— 
Where holy Brandan found the streams flow west, 
Or in his armor the dead Viking laid— 
Not his to know—enough for him the thought 
This vast domain, long sought, from all concealed 
Since the primeval dawn, stood now revealed, 
His monarchs’ and his own, by perils bought, 
Forgot, in moment of such pure delight, 
With what ingratitude can kings requite. 


Yet when within its earliest prison tower 
His limbs were fettered, but his soul soared free, 
Came visions of a happier destiny. 
Triumphant over greed and pride and power, 
The Old World to the New in turbid stream 
Poured forth its festering pools, its rot and rust. 
Bigots and tyrants in his vivid dream, 
Sceptres and scaffolds molder into dust. 
And as the generations came and went, 
Knowledge and love and faith the mastery gaining, 


The chains unloosed, false altars, prisons rent, 


Wisdom and innocence alone remaining, 
Behold an Eden of a nobler plan 
To re-assert the majesty of man. 
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Ten Times One. 


“ Look up and not down :— 
Look forward and not back :— 
Look out and not in, 

And Lend a Hand.” 


TO ALL OUR READERS IN ALL THE TEN TIMES ONE CLUBS. 


Art the beginning of a new year, I am eager to express our thanks to those secre- 
taries and other officers of clubs who have been willing to write to us some account 
oftheir experiments. We are constantly saying in these pages that even an account 
ofa mistake which has been made is of use to another club, by way of showing how 
sich a mistake is to be avoided. Indeed, an account of any new experiment, with 
its results, may give a good suggestion for work, it may give amusement, it may give 
warning, it will be almost sure to be of value. It seems necessary to say this, be- 
cause so many of our friends feel that what they are doing is quite too trifling to be of 
any use to other people. Now the truth is that, in a world which is made up of all 
sorts and conditions of men, there is no club so different from another club but what 
its experience will be of some value somewhere. 

It has seemed to me, as it has seemed to a great many of the intelligent persons 
who have been interested in the formation of these clubs, particularly for young peo- 
ple, that they are a little apt to halt, or to be discouraged, at just the point when it is 
most desirable that they should go on. What is meant by the motto, ‘* Ten Times 
One Is Ten,” is that there is a certain growth in every Christian effort. If any one 
heartily does something for the good of some one else, the readiness with which he 
goes to his work will inspire that some one else to do something of the same kind. 
We believe, therefore, that every club which is heartily at work in the Master’s work, 
which is really trying to make the world better, happier or brighter, may, if it chooses, 
enlarge the number of those who are interested in what it is doing. It is perfect- 
lytrue that it is much more agreeable to work with your old companions and friends. 
You are used to them, and they are used to you. It is, therefore, very natural that 
you should like to keep up your club of the old members, and that you should not 
much care to invite in any new ones. But if ten times one are ten, and ten times 
ten are to be a hundred, you must be trying, in some way or other, to extend the cir- 
tle of those who are interested as you are interested, who want to work as you are 
working, or even who want to play as you are playing. If your club grows too large 
fora convenient meeting, and this may very well be, why should you not divide it 
into two clubs, to meet with each other sometimes, each one of which may undertake 
apart of the business which has been carried on before, and both can render a more 
ficient service in the end than was rendered by the single club at first. 

Before this number is in the hands of the reader, each club of which we have the 
address will have a little Christmas story which I have written, and sent to them, by 
way of expressing my regard, and sending my Christmas wishes and my hope for a 
happy new year. I am very well aware that there are many clubs who will not re- 
tive these Christmas wishes in this form. That is because we have not the address 
in this office of their officers. Clubs die and send us no sign. That is natural 
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enough. But I could wish that, when they are born and in active operation, they 
would send us some sign, if it were only that we may send to them our good wishes, 

I hope that, before the month is over, we shall be able to send to those clubs who 
wish it, the little pamphlet which contains some ritual for the clubs, a form of a con. 
stitution, and some instructions which will be of use to those who are gathering such 
societies. And our next eflort will be to publish the song-book which has been so 
long in preparation, in which we propose to include about fifty songs, which will be 
useful in the meetings of the different societies. While the clubs are so very differ- 
ent from each other, it may be safely said that good singing is desirable in each and 
all of them, and that their meetings will be more spirited in proportion as their mu- 
sic improves between one meeting and another. 

And so, with my best congratulations at the end of a happy year, and with my best 
hopes for one that shall be even better and happier, I am, very truly, the friend of 
all of you. Epwarp E. Hate. 


SONG OF THE DAUGHTERS OF THE KING. 
BY PHEBE A. HOLDER. 


“Only remembered by what we have done.” 


Tue Daughters of the King, we seek 

His will to know by faith and prayer ; 
To serve him well with loyal hearts 

Is our one purpose, constant care. THE 
Watching, we wait before the Lord as well 
To learn his sweet and heavenly word. of New 

card. 

The tiny silver cross we wear, 

The symbol of our Lord Divine, 
To show our service is for him— 

We glory in the precious sign. 
Our daily work is ** In His Name,” 
One with our Lord, our will the same. 


No service is too small to lay 
At our dear Master’s blessed feet, 
And naught too great if he but give 
The strength and wisdom for it meet. 
The Daughters of the King are we, 
To wait and serve all royally. 


A pebble cast into the stream 
Makes circles, broadening as they go; 
The silver streamlet singeth on 
With blessing in its crystal flow. 
So may our circles widen still, 
Our life song be the Lord’s sweet will. 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


The tiny mustard seed seems lost, 
Buried in earth from human sight. 
Anon comes forth, a sweet surprise, 
A wondrous plant to life and light. 
So in its shade the birds may rest, 
And sing from out a sheltering nest. 


In solitude of forest dim, 
The wood-thrush pours its liquid song 
For those who through the summer day 
In outside sunshine pass along. 
So may our lives in home’s sweet calm 
Cheer other lives like hallowed psalm. 


Sweet sisters of the charmed ** Ten” 
That found its life at loved Lakeview, 

The Phebe-bird from woodland nest 
Has sung this song of love for you. 

Into your hearts she drops her song, 

That love its echo may prolong. 

All Daughters of the King we are, 

His earthly work, his heaven, to share. 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Tue Chapel and Lend a Hand clubs care and the card will be read with pleas- 
as well as one of the Lend a Hand clubs ure by all who believe in the Wadsworth 


of New York have in use the following ‘ottoes. 
card. The texts have been selected with 


IN HIS ped NAME. 


“Look up ard not down.” 
“ Looking unto Jesus.” Heb. xii, 2. 
“For even Christ pleased not Himself.” Rom, xv. 3. 
“Pook out and not in.’ 
“Look not every man on his own things, but every man also on the things of others.” 
Phil. ii. 4. 
“Look forward and not back.” 


“Look not at the things which are seen, but at the things which are not seen.” II. Cor. iv. 18. 
“Forgetting those things which are behind, and reaching forth unto those things which are 
before.” Phil. iii. 13. 


“Lend a Mand.” 


“ Do good and lend, hoping for nothing again.” Luke, vi. 35. 
“ Bear ye one another's burdens.” Gal. vi. 2. 





“ Let us not love in word, neither in tongue; but in deed and in truth.” 
I. John, iii. 18. 





REPORTS OF TEN TIMES ONE CLUBS, ETC. 


THE five following reports are from clubs 
which are members of the Connecticut 
Valley Harry Wadsworth Association : 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Tue fifth year of the Harry Wadsworth 
Club has been a most encouraging one, 
and although our general report of work 
is much like that of last year, yet in many 
quiet ways, that show but little on the 
surface, we sce much change. 

There has been a steady growth in 
manly character, a spirit of unselfishness, 
firmer principles of right, with greater 
thoughtfulness, and, more than all, our 
numbers, one by ne, are being number- 
ed among the followers of Christ. 

During the year we have held nineteen 
regular meetings, have had the pleasure 
of entertaining the T. T. T. Club, of 
Westfield, and the I. H. N. Club, of 
Springfield, while in May we spent a 
most delightful afternoon in Westfield 
returning our friends’ visit. 

Theentertainments at our club meetings 
have been as follows : 

Great events and reminiscences of the 
year. 

Debate. 

Newspaper edited by members. 

Miscellaneous readings and music. 

Conundrum evening. 

Readings, with soap-bubble match. 

Readings and magic lantern. 

Readings and polyopticon exhibition. 

Christmas party with magic lantern. 

Spelling-match and banjo duets. 

Readings and donkey party. 

Prize papers on ** Work of Clubs.” 

One open-air meeting at Water Shops 
Pond. The latter, a basket picnic, was 
one of the most successful ‘* outings’ we 
have had, under the management of a 
committee appointed by the club. The 
amusements consisted of all manner of 
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sports, and athletic games, prizes being 
awarded. 

One of the most interesting evenings 
was that on which prize papers, written 
by club members, were read on_ the 
*¢ Work of the Clubs.” A copy of ‘In 
His Name” was awarded to the best pa- 
per, judges being chosen from the club, 
the authorship of the diflerent papers not 
being known. Many helpful ideas were 
brought out with regard to the work, and 
we would recommend other clubs to try 
this for an entertainment, as it is of bene- 
fit in many ways. 

One entertainment has been given dur- 
ing the year to raise money, and this was 
twice repeated. 

Two farces were given: ‘* Wanted, A 
Male Cook,” and ** Humors of the Strike.” 
These were interspersed with readings, 
piano solos, and a banjo quartette. 

During the year we have had the fol- 
lowing informal talks, which have great- 
ly interested the club: 

The Colored People of the South, 
Rev. Mr. Whittaker; Raymond Excur- 
sion * Out-west,’ Mr. Geo. Lewis; War 
Talk, Major Brewster ; Madagascar, Rev. 
C. H. Smith; Japan and Turkey, Mr. 
and Mrs. D. C. Jenks, Miss Gouldy, 
Miss Closson. 

Our Christmas party will explain itself 
in the following account written by the 
president at the request of a neighboring 
club: 

As Christmas was approaching, the 
thought of doing something for others 
was uppermost in some of our minds. 
Our plan was to have an entertainment 
with a Christmas tree, refreshments, etec., 
and to invite some thirty boys outside the 
club, who perhaps coming from humble 
homes, and not having more than the 
bare comforts of life, would appreciate an 
evening with us. When the idea was 
formally presented to the club, it met with 
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REPORTS OF 
great favor, and all evinced a great inter- 
est inthe undertaking. Anappropriation 
ras made from our treasury to meet the 
necessary expenses of our Christmas tree, 
and an enthusiastic young member took 
the matter in hand, and by personal solic- 
itation, principally among the members, 
raised more than the sum named in the 
appropriation. We divided the work up, 
having a decoration committee to prepare 
the tree, etc.. an invitation committee to 
look up and invite suitable boys for the 
occasion, a recept! mm comnittee to 1e- 
ceive our guests, and a refreshment com- 
mittee, whose duties are too well known. 
The evening selected was Christmas night 
and Saturday evening found our room 
well filled with our guests and members 
of the club. The tree was placed in the 
alcove, used in reading-room as a 
game-room, and the curtain drawn. The 
programme consisted of piano solos, by 
two members of our club, a magic lantern 
exhibition, furnished by one of our lead- 
ing citizens, anda bricf address of wel- 
come by the president, and remarks by two 
gentlemen present as guests. You may 
be sure that not the least pleasing feature 
of the entertainment was the distribution 
of the gifts from the handsomely decorat- 
ed tree by a veritable Santa Claus, filling 
out with refreshments. which seemed to 
put all in anamiable frame of mind. All 
seemed to enjoy themselves heartily. and 
those who did most of the work of get- 
ting it up felt thoroughly repaid for their 
trouble. Afterall. when we come to look 
such a matter over. we are reminded what 
‘* It is more 
blessed to give than to reccive.”” One of 
the things which made all this a success 
was the hearty co-operation of many of 
the members, and the general interest of 
all. We fancy not many gatherings had 
ahandsomer tree. Strung with the in- 
evitable pop-corn, and bands of gold-lin- 
ed paper hung around, with tufts of white 
here and there, it looked like a tree direct 
from fairy-land. We did not give expen- 
sive gifts, but Christmas cards and small 
novelties added to the beauty of the tree. 


our 


the ** (good Book” says: 


Most of our benevolent work has been the 
maintenance of the Free Reading Room 
for Boys, which is open five nights of 
every week all winter. We found, in or- 
der to accomplish the greatest good, we 
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At first the 
members took charge, but having a differ- 


needed a paid superintendent. 


ent one every evening was a disadvantage 
in many ways,andearly in the yeara young 
man was engaged as superintendent, who 
has entered most heartily into the spirit 
of the work. During the winter season, 
from October to June, the attendance was 
5.160. During last month, the attend- 
ance was 500. ‘The superintendent gives 
the following statement in closing his re- 


port for the vear: 


The season has been one of success and 
encouragement. Much real interest and 
appreciation has been shown by boys who 
have made it their resort during the win- 
ter. ‘The object. to reach our street boys, 
has been accomplished, and great good has 
been done to the youth of our locality and 
indirectly to the community in general. 

Our other benevolent work has been 
varied. Flowers have been sent many 
times in cases of illness, luxuries also; 
clothing to the needy. 

Money was sent toa colored theologic- 
al student who addressed us on ** The Col- 
Also $5.00 
We 


sent one of our members into the coun- 


ored People of the South.” 
to the ** Burnham School for Boys.” 
try for a ten days outing. Some of our 
number raised money enough last Christ- 
mas to buy twenty Testaments, which they 
sent the boys in Smyrna in response to a 
Mr. and Mrs. Bartiett. 
The club raised the money this year to 


request from 
carry on the reading-room. preferring to do 
it themselves, and subscribed $45.00 out 
of their own pockets, before some of the 
committee even knew what they were 
thinking of. 
have amounted to $52.50. 


Our contributions in money 
We closed the 
Previous 


year with forty-six members. 


to the annual meeting, we issued a cir- 
cular letter from the Adv. Com. to the 
members of the club, as a reminder of 
the pledge, the real object and aim of the 
club, urging them to enter upon the com- 
ing year with a more steadfast purpose 
than ever to carry out the true spirit of 
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‘the mottoes. We cannot close without 
a word in recognition of the invaluable 
aid received from our older members. 
We find them ever ready to assume their 
share of the burden, and a large share of 
the prosperity with which we have been 
blessed is due to their untiring eflorts. 
We would also gratefully recognize the 
loving hand of our Heavenly Father, who 
has led and cared for us all the way. 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 

Tue ** Ten Times One Is Ten” club 
of the First Congregational Church of 
Westfield, Mass., held its meetings regu- 
larly last winter. For literary work, we 
studied the subject of Postal service—be- 
ginning back in Bible times, when letters 
were written and carried by special mes- 
sengers—following out in detail the many 
methods used, from that time to this, in 
transporting mail matter, finding the old 
and new laws regulating the service, and 
discovering in all this much more of inter- 
est than we dreamed of when we began. 

The Dead Letter Office was an inter- 
esting topic one evening. One of our 
members, having recently visited it, secur- 
ed for us documents and reports that 
made us familiar with the ins and outs of 
this department and the laws that regu- 
late it. 

The system of sending messages by 


carrier pigeons was full of information 
Through the kindness of 
the principal of the Normal School here, 


and interest. 


we were permitted to have a carrier pig- 
eon at one of our meetings. It had on its 
wing the owner’s name and address and a 
band was about its leg, which was used to 
secure the message. 

Twice during the winter the club issued 
a manuscript paper, called the ** T. T. T. 
Gleanings,” in which were poetry and 
prose from the members of the club (of- 
ten illustrated with pen and ink sketches), 
occasional contributions by friends and let- 
ters from absent members. 


This year’s gift for our publishing en- 
terprise amounted to $75.00. — One even- 
ing a delegation of our membership went, 
by invitation, to Springfield to visit the 
Harry Wadsworth Club, attending one of 
the regular meetings in their reading-room 
and cultivating a personal acquaintance 
with the members. In May we returned 
the favor by giving an afternoon recep- 
tion to a delegation of the H. W. C’s. 
The skies smiled a welcome, and with 
music and good cheer, the hours were 
golden in their flight and with it all came 
a new inspiration to ** look up and not 
down,” ‘* out and not in” and ** lend a 
hand.” 

The club now lacks but $50 of the $425 
they pledged for their publishing enter- 
prise, and this they hope to make bya 
sale. When this pledge is redeemed they 
will turn their benevolences into some 
new channel for good. The work they 
have done for Micronesia will live long 
after them. 

One thousand copies of Rantak (Peep 
of Day) are now in the native homes 
of Kusaie, and are a constant source 
of joy and instruction. One thousand 
copies of Kapas Fel (Bible Stories) are 
giving light to the darkened minds of the 
natives of Ruk, one of the Mortlock Is- 
lands. Every one who is able is willing 
to pay for a copy, which is sold for 150 
cocoa-nuts. 
to the traders by the missionaries. As 
the Mortlocks are a generous people, it is 
thought they will pay as much as half the 
cost of the books and the club pledged the 


These nuts are disposed of 


other half. 

Kapas Fel is a book of 314 pages, pub- 
lished by the Tract society. It contains 
many Bible pictures, illustrating the text, as 
the natives are first led to look at the pict- 
ures and then to listea to the gospel story. 
The dialect of the Mortlocks is slightly 
different from that of Kusaie. Some one 
may be interested to see a specimen of one 
of these languages. Here is the first verse 
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of ** The Morning Light Is breaking” in 
Kusaian: 
“ Ke ejibon ej rantak 
Emarok motelok, 
Dri ailin kon rej jerkak 
3we ien kem ramlok; 
Koto otemjoj boki 
Zet nan jen lometo, 
Dron fisos otemjelok 
Rej katak Buk eo.” 
Mrs. Pease has translated many of our 
hymns into Kusaian, and Biglow and 
Main of New York have printed a book 
with the hymns and tunes, which is now 
used in Micronesia for worship. Dr. and 
Mrs. Pease have presented the club with 
a copy accompanied with a pronouncing 


vocabulary. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


THe Club of Harry Wadsworth Work- 
ers is still in existence, though the meet- 
ings have not been very regular for the 
past year. At Christmas time the boys 
cut down, erected and decorated a Christ- 
mas tree in their Chapel, and gave the 
benefit of it, with some useful presents and 
several scrap-books made by themselves, 
to the children of three poor families in 
the city. They worked with a will and 
gave a pleasant, social evening as well, 
The 


mother in one family was ill at the time 


with music, games and a dialogue. 


and has since died, saying, before she did 
so, how grateful she felt to those boys 
who helped her children. Truly 
boys may feel that therein lieth an ** In- 


the 
asmuch.” In the spring a picnic was en- 
joyed and this fall the club has begun with 
increased membership, and some of them 
are at work studying parts for a boys’ play 
inan entertainment to be given later in 
the winter. How their money shall best 
be expended this year to give the most 
benefit has not yet been decided. We 
have adopted stricter rules in the club 
since its increased membership. We on- 
ly wish we had the means to erect a read- 
ing-room to reach more boys—the cry of 


every club, I fear. For though the Har- 
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ry Wadsworth Club at the North End _ is 
doing splendid work, ii is too far away 
We 
are endeavoring not to let our work, small 
The difficulty is 
to keep it broad and at the same time let 


for many boys at the South End. 
as it is, grow narrow. 


the boys feel a direct and individual share 
init. Perhaps through these columns we 
can learn of some one to whom we can 
send our LEND A HAND magazine whom 
it would really help. Also anv accounts 
of programmes for the regular meetings, 
after the business is transacted, which are 
interesting to boys between the ages of 
twelve and fifteen, and at the same time are 
inspiring and instructive, would be very 
We enjoy Lenp A Hanp 
very much and gain a good deal from 
the Ten Times One Department. 


acceptable. 


MASS. 


SPRINGFIELD, 


CONSTITUTION. 


WE desire to form ourselves into a so- 
ciety, known as the Lenp-A-IITAND Soclr- 
TY OF tHE MermortiAL Cnuurcn, for the 
purpose of doing benevolent work, both 
abroad and at home. 


OUR MOTTOES: 
LOOK UP AXD XO DOVIN. 
LOOK FORWARD AXD YOY BACK. 
LOOK OUY AXD NOY IN. 
KKXD A HAND. 
IX HIS NASIK. 


For the encouragement of the members, 
and as a help to do more, we give an in- 
formal report of what has been done dur- 
ing the year. 

From October to June, Sewing Meet- 
ings once in two weeks, average attend- 
ance, twenty-three. 

[ntertainment.—Two Tea Meetings, 
Tea for Hlonorary Members, Rendering 
of Tennyson’s ** Dream of Fair Women,” 
Play, Fair. 

Money obtained from these last enter- 
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tainments, from yearly tax of twenty-five 
cents, and honorary membership fees of 
fifty cents, with a gift of six dollars, 
amounted to $240.90. 

Sent forty dollars to Miss Closson’s 
school at Talas, in Western Turkey. 

Sent twenty-five dollars to Mrs. Rich- 
ardson, a colored teacher in Marshallville, 
Ga., also two barrels of clothing. 

Sent eleven dollars to help two sick 
women get medicine and food. 

Gave ten dollars to an invalid. 

Sent fifteen dollars to a needy woman 





for groceries. 

Sent five dollars to Hester Williams, a 
colored woman in the South. 

Gave two dollars and twenty cents to 
buy medicine for a sick man. 

Sent five dollars to a young woman in 
New York, who is soon to go as a mis- 
sionary to India. 

Gave five dollars to a man in consump- 
tion. 

Sent twenty dollars to a woman for re- 
lief. 

Distributed food for Thanksgiving day. 

Sent a basket of fruit to a sick man. 

Gave forty-three new books, one year’s 
subscription for the Ceztury and /larper’s 
Bazar, and two pairs sheets and pillow- 
cases to the Young Women’s Christian 
Home. 

Bought one child’s cloak. 

Sent two families into the country, for 
a week, during the summer. 

Sewing has been done for three families 
and one child at Day Nursery. Two 
comfortables have been made, six pairs of 
sheets and six flannel skirts. Made about 
forty new garments, and distributed, also, 
a quantity of second-hand garments among 
the poor. 

Have on hand to begin our work for 


the coming year, $88.05. 

It is our most sincere wish, in our unit- 
ed work for others, to cultivate a kind 
feeling among ourselves, a tender and sis- 
terly feeling toward those to whom we 
lend a hand. 


LEND A HAND. 


EARNEST WORKERS OF CHICOPEE, 
MASS. 

Our meetings during the year have 
been well attended and our literary exer- 
cises have been very interesting and prof- 
itable. We have taken for our subjects 
the work among the Chinese, Mormons, 
Indians, Freedmen and the missionary 
work in New York City. 

We have raised by our pledge system 
$20.50, which is doing better than we ex- 
pected to do. With the $50.00 left from 
our fair in December, 1886, and our pledge 
money we have been able to ‘‘lend a 
hand ” in the following ways : 

$50.00 to a scholar in Fisk University 
Seminary ; $5.00 for clothing for a blind 
girl in Nashville, Tenn. ; $6.00 to a poor 
family in our own village and $10.00 to 
the W. H. M.S. in Boston of which we 
are auxiliary. 

We feel that we have done but little 
for others, but in the doing and giving we 
have gained much ourselves. 

With God’s help we mean to do more 
in the coming year. 





DAVENPORT, IOWA. 

At the first reception of the Lend a 
Hand club four clubs were represented. 
The tiny silver cross with purple ribbon 
designated the King’s Daughters, the 
originators of this work among the girls. 
Ten No. 1 suspended theirs with red rib- 
bon, Ten No. 2 wore dark blue, while 
Ten No. 3 showed a bit of old gold. 

A week after, the first public mecting 
took place, occasioning much interest. 
Dr. McCowen presided, stating some- 
thing of the objects of this complex club. 

The president of Ten No. 1 gave 
an abridged history of the movement. 
The secretary of the King’s Daughters 
then gave some account of that society 
and the extended work in which it is en- 
gaged. 

One of the ladies read her last report 
as a sample of the quarterly report re- 
quired from each affiliating Ten. She 

















REPORTS OF 





gave an account of routine of business, 
programmes consisting of quiz on famil- 
iar subjects, drill on parliamentary usage, 
opening of the question box, the course 
of lessons in housekeeping, the sewing 
class, with instruction in cutting and fit- 
ting, and their work towards the opening 
of the new club-room. They are now 
engaged on a couple of scrap-books of 
pictures and suitable reading in German 
and English, which they hope to com- 
plete by Christmas for the inmates of the 
poor-house, who are, many of them, old 
and feeble, and cut off from all sources of 
amusement or entertainment. This is 
done in odd moments without encroaching 
upon their day’s work, which is all the 
better done that there is a looking for- 
ward to something restful and different, 
and useful, too, at its close. 

A representative of Ten No. 2 gave 
a reading in German which was greatly 
enjoyed by those understanding the lan- 
guage. 

The meeting closed with singing a song 
written especially for the Lend a Hands. 
A lady from Yen No. 3 had charge of the 
music. 

After adjournment a pleasant half-hour 
was spent in social converse with those 
who lingered to know more of the new 
club which has so suddenly sprung into 
popular favor. 

Classes in penmanship and vocal music 
will soon be organized ; a class in’ practi- 
cal accounts and business forms is also in 
the near future. A class in) German- 
English is already in operation, being 
composed chiefly of foreign girls, Ger- 
man, Swede and Dane, who wish a drill 
in English idioms, and a class of those 
who wish to learn German will be formed 


soon. 





MADISON. WISCONSIN. 


THe Lend a Hand club was organized 
in the winter of 1886-87, in connection 
with the Unitarian church, ** for the study 
of the Hfumanities and practice of Help- 
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fulness.” It has three classes of mem- 
bers. The active membership is com- 
posed of persons from ten to twenty years 
of age ; persons over twenty may become 
honorary members by the payment of 
twenty-five cents a year. and life members 
by paying one dollar. Regular meetings 
are held in turn at the homes of the 
members every other Monday evening at 
half-past seven. The programme of each 
meeting consists of readings, short essays, 
games and conversation. At present a 
short sketch of some philanthropist is read 
by an active member at cach meeting. 
All the members lend a hand in various 
forms of practical helpfulness. 

Tne University Channing club is now 
entering upon its third vear. The follow- 
ing course of studies in Social Science has 
been prepared for the coming season: 

1. Social Problems. (Introductory paper.) 
2. Associated Charities. History of Origin. 
3. Some Minor Charities, 

4. The Early History of Prison Reform, 

5. Prison Reform in England. 

6. American Prisons. 

7. The Pardoning Power. 

8. Reform Work for Juvenile Criminals. 


g. American Reform Schools. 
I 


10. The Temperance Problem; Regulation of Traffic. 
ae Methods of Prevention. 


II. 
12. Improved Dwellings for the Poor, 

13. American Efforts To Improve Homes of Poor. 
14. The Reformed Treatment of Insanity. 


COLUMBUS, WIS. 


Tne Lend a Hand club has just been 
There is therefore no past 


organized. 
The plan is to carry the 


work to report. 
work onthrough three conimittees, amuse- 
ment, literary and lookout. The first is 
to be undertaken by the ** Lookout ” com- 
mittee and is'to raise funds for the purchase 
of new books for the Public Library. 


We are very glad to’: welcome this new 
club and trust the next report will give us 
an inspiriting account of what all the com- 
mittees have done in the diflerent depart- 


ments. 
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BALTIMORE, 

[Tue Ministering Children’s League 
and the Wadsworth clubs having the same 
aim and spiritare actually one. One of the 
branches of the League has discovered 
this and sends us the following report. 
We are so sure that our clubs will be glad 
to see it that we do not send it to Miss 
Emery, to whom it rightfully belongs, 
but print it here. 

If any one wishing to form a branch 
League will write to Miss M. T. Emery, 
who is the central secretary of the organi- 
zation, 43 Lafayette Place, New York 
City, she will be glad to give any infor- 
mation required. } 

I want to tell you what four little girls 
did last winter. They were trom seven 
to eight years old, and had just left the 
primary department of the Sunday-school 
and been formed into a class in ‘+ the big 
room.” 
form ourselves into a ** Ministering Chil- 
dren’s League,” so I sent to New York 
for the membership cards, the leaflets and 
the badges, and they went to work with 
right good-will. I asked them to bring 
me slips of paper, all folded up, en which 
they had written some of the things they 
had been doing for kind deeds (or ** K. 
D’s” as they called them) during the 
week. I have some of those slips and I 
will copy a few of the ** K D’s” for you: 

1. Asked my teacher if she would like 
a glass of water and brought it to her. 


MD. 


We thought it would be nice to 


2. Found papa’s book for him. 

3. Set the table as a surprise for mam- 
ma. 

4. Handed a girl a penny that she drop- 
ped. 

5. Took a fork from the baby and gave 
her a spoon instead. 

6. Found Grandma’s glasses for her. 

7- Brought Grandma her cap. 

8. Found something for the baby to 
play with when she was crying. 

Another way in which my little minis- 
ters did something for others was to mcet 
once a week to baste patchwork for the 


LEND A HAND. 


heathen. We cut the patches just four 
inches square (for that is the size a mis- 
sionary told me to make them) and basted 
a colored and a white patch together, all 
ready to be overhanded, or overseamed 
as some people call it. The children 
brought all the pieces they could beg 
from their mothers and other friends ; each 
one had a paper pattern, cut exactly true, 
and they were very careful to pin it on to 
the cloth just straight, as well as to cut 
it very carefully and turn all the edges 
in just the same width. These patches 
are to help teach the little children in 
heathen lands to sew, and can be put in 
one of the missionary boxes that are sent 
every year, or can be mailed directly to 
some lady missionary. A good plan is 
to have some one read missionary stories 
aloud while the others are cutting and 
basting. ‘* Kardoo, the Little Hindoo 
Girl,” is a very interesting book. Another 
nice way for children to do kind deeds is 
to plant seeds and raise flowers for the 
Flower Mission, to save their pretty pict- 


ure-papers and cards to take to the Chil- 


dren’s Hospital or use them to make scrap- 
books for sick and crippled children, or 
to raise money in that or some other way 
for the Fresh Air Fund. 
no end to ways of doing good that you will 
think of if you once get interested in it. 

I only hope that all of you, who are 
not so already, will begin to be Minister- 
ing Children right away. 


Indeed, there is 


OSKALOOSA, IOWA. 


TueE First M. E. Church has a society 
of the Kings Daughters organized in April, 
1887. 

The work of the society for the present 
is the seeking out of destitute children, 
clothing them and bringing them into the 
Sunday-school. 

The girls are making use of a camp- 
meeting now in progress to distribute cir- 
culars and interest women from the sur- 
rounding country in this branch of the 
King’s service. 





Intelligence. 


LEND A HAND 


A GENEVA, Switzerland, journal pub- 
lished the following advertisement, which 
was answered so generously that the birds 
fared well until the warmer weather 
came. In the hope that it may answer 
the same purpose in our country, we pub- 
lish it. 

NOTICE TO THE CHARITABLE. 

On account of the heavy snow-storm and 

extreme cold, the resident birds, and birds 


BUREAU 


‘Tne following letter from Mr. Wright. 
the accomplished chief of the National 
Census, gives a gratifying account of the 
progress made in the Bureau of Labor in 
the collection of is 
absolutely necessary for intelligent legis- 
lation er other action in social questions. 


information which 


October 10. 1887. 
Yes, we shall get at the tene- 
ment question sometime. but there are 
difficulties now in our way relative to 
taking it up: 

First. While morally it is 
question, so far as statutes are 
it is purely a state matter, or a 
one. 

Second. We have been very arduously 
at work, and have had no opportunity to 
take up the question, alone. Incidentally 
it forms a part of our great investigation 
into the condition of workingwomen in 
the great cities, a work we have been en- 
gaged upon for more than a year, the 
results of which will form part of the 
fourth annual reportof this Bureau. Con- 
gress at its last session gave us a heavy 


* * * 


a national 
concerned 
municipal 


TO THE BIRDS. 


of passage, inGeneva make this pressing 
appeal to a generous public. They ear- 
nestly request that the reader will place, 
in some place not likely to be covered 
with snow, a plate containing seeds or a 
modest provision of bread crumbs. In 
return for this favor, they hereby engage, 
as soon as the warm weather returns, to 
wage unrelenting war against destructive 
insects of every variety. 


OF LABOR. 


job to carry out, in relation to statistics 
of marriage and divorce. 

You see the difficulties, and I trust 
comprehend the limitations under which 
we are obliged to work. Neither labor 
organizations nor labor agitators have ever 
suggested anything for this office to do, 
and with one exception have never sug- 
gested anything for the Massachusetts 
Bureau to undertake. 

The information which we have gath- 
ered and presented to the public has chief- 
ly been of the class which the organiza- 
tions and labor agitators, as such, most 
needed, as well as the economists and 
writers generally. 

The Bureau is making great progress 
in its work. I am surprised, myself, that 
in two years and a half it has been able 
to accomplish so much, and so thorough 
work ; but it has on hand just as much 
as it can possibly do for the next year. 
We have a sufficient appropriation and a 
sufficient force to gather all the informa- 
tion it is possible to digest and print in a 
single volume. 

CarRROLL D. WRIGHT, 
Commissioner. 
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THE QUEEN AND THE ROMAN 


Amonc the many gifts and tokens of 


loyalty presented to the Queen on the oc- 
casion of her jubilee, the oflering made by 
the Roman Catholic convents of England 
deserves some notice. It consists of up- 
wards of 700 dozen articles of clothing, 
worked by the nuns, for distributionamong 
the poor, according to Her 
pleasure. 
Abbess of the Franciscan Convent, Taun- 


Majestv’s 
The idea originated with the 


ton, at whose invitation the other convents 
gladly joined in the undertaking. The 
articles of clothing were deposited in Lon- 
don in a warehouse kindly offered for the 
purpose by Mr. Henry Potter, 170, Old 
Kent-road. 
illuminated, accompanied the offering. 
This address was presented by Cardinal 
Manning, through the Home Secretary, 


A loyal address, beautifully 


CATHOLIC NUNS OF ENGLAND. 


to the Queen, who, besides formally ac- 
knowledving the receipt of the same, was 
graciously pleased to express her gratifica- 
the oflering, and, through the 
Home Secretary, notified Cardinal Man- 


ning that he should direct the articles to 


tion at 


be distributed among the poor, reserving 
some portion for poor Roman Catholics. 
His Eminence has judged that he could 
not better carry out Her Majesty’s com- 
mands than by distributing the articles 
among the London poor. Accordingly, 
he has handed over the larger portion to 
the Bishop of London and the Bishop ot 
Rochester, who have kindly undertaken 
the distribution, and he has also reserved 
a portion for the poor Roman Catholics 
of Westminster and Southwark. 


BURLINGTON LEAGUE. 


A MEETING of representative citizens 
was recently called in Burlington, Ver- 
mont, to consider the best means of ap- 
propriating Mr. W. J. Van Patten’s pub- 
lic-spirited proposition in connection with 
the new building of the Y. M. C. A. 

The following report of the commit- 
tee of 
accepted. 
marks made upon the character, oppor- 


organization was submitted and 


Officers were elected and re- 


tunities and methods of the new society 
by several distinguished gentlemen who 
were present and much interested in the 
project. 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
ORGANIZATION. 

The undersigned citizens of Burlington, 
believing that there exists in our com- 
munity a large amount of intellectual and 
moral force available for philanthropic 
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purposes, which is now latent because 
scattered and isolated, but which if organ- 
ized and wisely directed to practical ends 
might be made eflective in promoting the 
highest individual and social well-being, 
and thus be made instrumental in raising 
Burlington toa high grade of both ma- 
terial and moral prosperity. and recogniz- 
ing in the proposed gift of W. J. Van 
Patten for the promotion of these objects 
a singularly favorable opportunity for en- 
tering upon such concerted and organized 
work, do hereby associate themselves in- 
to an organization to be known as ‘+ The 
Burlington League.” 

1. The object of the league shall be to 
promote, by such various agencies as may 
from time to time be expedient, the in- 
dustrial, civil, educational and moral in- 
terests of the inhabitants of Burlington 
of all classes, and more especially to in- 
vestigate and, so far as may be feasible, 
to put into practice the methods which 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


modern social science is discovering for ficers. The executive committee shall 
the relief of poverty, the suppression and propose to the league measures for carry- 
prevention of vice, the encouragement of ing into effect the general purposes for 
industry, thrift, temperance, purity and which the league is formed, and shall put 
education, and the application of the into execution the instructions given to it 
principles of Christianity to the relations by the body. 

of man to man in the community. 5. The league shall from time to time 

2. The members of the league shall be appoint special committees whose duty it 
the persons hereby associating themselves shall be to make inquiries by visitation of 
inthe formation of the league and such kindred associations, correspondence, or 
other persons as may from time to time be otherwise, respecting any department of 
nominated to membership by the execu- work which may be entrusted to them and 
tive committee and elected bythe league; to report to the league the results of their 
and it shall be a condition of membership investigations; but no such committee 
that each member shall subscribe to a shall, without special authorization, sub- 
declaration of his approval of the objects ject the league to any expenditure of 
for which the league is formed and his money. 
readiness to co-operate in promoting the 6. Each member of the league shall 
same and for the present this constitution annually pay into the treasury the sum of 
shall be deemed a sufficient declaration for $2, and the first payment shall be made 
the purpose. at the time of joining the league. 

3. The officers of the league shall be 7. Meetings of the league shall be held 
president and vice-president, a secretary, at the call of the executive committee 
atreasurer, and an executive committee through the secretary. 
composed of the above-named officers and 8. This constitution, which is intended 
six other persons to be chosen by the to be only provisional and temporary, 
members of the league. may be changed at any regular meeting 


4. The duties of the president, vice- of the league, provided notice of intention 
president, secretary and treasurer shall be to propose such change be given at two 
such as are usually discharged by such of- previous regular meetings. 


WOMEN IN INSANE ASYLUMS. 


Tue Indiana Insane Asylum at Indian- wards, and administers all medicines, in- 


apolis is reaping the benefit of having aspects bedding, clothing, ete. 


man and his wife take charge of a ward as 
attendants. 
One ward was at first tried, now eight 


There is also a school in the department 
for men, which is in charge of two lady 


teachers, which is highly successful. This 


are so attended. In addition to this, the was undertaken after a trial of a school in 
experiment of having a matron upon the the department for women, which proved 
back wards—or wards in which the most a decided benefit to the 175 women who 
violent patients are kept—has been suc- attended. 

The Board are asked to provide that fe- 
cannot be 


cessfully tried. lour women are so em- 
ployed at this time, with a very decided 
improvement in the comfort and clean- brought to the hospital by their immediate 
liness of the wards, and the conduct of relatives, shall be taken to and fro by a 


the patients, Who are more tidy in their skilled female attendant of the hospital, 


males declared insane, who 


personal habits; the more violent are bet- and only the actual expense of such trans- 
fers be charged; this would be a saving 
of fifty per cent on the present cost. 

— Woman’s Journal. 


ter ruled by a woman’s voice and persua- 
sion than by any other influence. <A fe- 
male supervisor likewise attends to male 





MERCHANT SEAMEN’S WIDOWS AND ORPHANS. 


Mr. F. G. P. NeEtson, actuary, has 
drawn up a report in which he considers 
the basis of the proposed accident fund for 
British merchant seamen. The sub-com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Shipping of the 
United Kingdom, by whose instructions 
Mr. Neison entered upon the consideration 
of the subject, had been anxious that the 
benefits of the fund should extend to super- 
annuation as well as accident, but it was 
found that the revenue required for both 
purposes was so large that it was deemed 
the wisest course to defer the superannu- 
ation part of the scheme for the present. 
Mr. Neison calculates from statistics given 
in the report that of every 10,000 seamen 
100 will meet with some sort of fatal acci- 
dent in a year, that 50 of them will leave 
widows, and that there will be 125 orphans 
left. To give every widow 5s. a week 
and every child 1s. 6d. a week (up to the 
age of 14) would require, at.12 years pur- 
chase, a sum of £10,725. 
liability it is proposed that the 10,000 
British seamen should contribute by small 
monthly payments £7,210, that 1,900 for- 


To meet this 


THE NATIONAL 


TO BOARDS OF 


TEMPERANCE 


eign seamen (who, it appears, are to sub- 
scribe to the fund, but will be ineligible 
for benefit therefrom) will 
£1,370, and that ship-owners will add 25 
per cent to this—thereby making up the 
sum of £10,725. The incidence of the 
risk having been shown for every 10,000 
seamen, it is a mere matter of com puta- 
tion to ascertain the cost for any larger 
Thus, the actual number of British 
seamen being 185,000 (Lascars are ex- 
cluded from the scheme), £158,370 would 
fall upon the seamen and £39,862 on the 
ship-owners. Itappears that the Chamber 
proposes to raise the contribution of the 


contribute 


body. 


owners from one-fourth to one-third, in 
the hope of ultimately creating a super- 
annuation fund. A draft of a proposed 
billaccompanies the report. _ It is entitled 
the Merchant Seamen’s Widows and 
Orphans Pension Act. The chief clauses 
provide for a compulsory deduction by 
the ship-owner of 6d. every ten days from 
a sailor’s wages, and for the contribution 
by the owner of one-third of the total sum 
so deducted. 


EDUCATION LAW. 


EDUCATION AND OTHER OFFICERS ENTRUSTED WITH ITS 


ENFORCEMENT. 


{WE -publish for record a document which we 
hope our readers will frequently refer to, which we have 
had in type for some months. ‘The importance of Mrs, 
Hunt's work in this matter cannot be overestimated. 
No carelessness on the part of executive officers should 
be permitted to check the great design which has cer- 
tainly been determined on by the great body of con- 
scientious Americans who have thought of it.] 


No. 73. AN ACT to provide for the 
study of the nature of alcoholic drinks 
and narcotics, and of their eflects up- 
on the human system, in connection 


with the several divisions of the subject 
of physiology and hygiene, by the pu- 
pils in the public schools of the ‘Terti- 
tories and of the District of Columbia, 
and in the Military and Naval Acade- 
mies, and Indian and colored schools 
in the Territories of the United States. 
Be tt enacted by the Senate and [louse 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America, in 


Congress assembled, 
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That the nature of alcoholic drinks and 
narcotics, and special instruction as to 
their effects upon the human system, in 
connection with the several divisions of 
the subject of physiology and_ hygiene, 
shall be included in the branches of study 
taught in the common or public schools, 
and in the Military and Naval Schools, 
and shall be studied and taught as thor- 
oughly and in the same manner as other 
like required branches are in said schools, 
by the use of text-books in the hands of 
pupils where other branches are thus 
studied in said schools, and by all pupils 
inall said schools throughout the Terri- 
tories, in the Military and Naval Acad- 
emies of the United States, and in the 
District of Columbia, and in all Indian 
and colored schools in the Territories of 
the United States. 

Sec. 2. That it shall be the duty of 
the proper officers in control of any 
school described in the foregoing section 


NEW 


AmoncG the most recent publications of 
interest to our readers we find the fol- 
lowing : 

Tue CiHiLpREN OF SILENCE OR THE 
Story oF THE Dear. Joseph Augustus 
Seiss, D. D. Porter & Coales, Philadel- 
phia. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE 
Boarp or HEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
Wright & Potter (prs.), Boston. 

THe TrrkortES oF ANARCHY 
Law. A Mipnicur DEBATE. 
iams & Norgate, London. 

My ConrFrESSION AND THE SPIRIT OF 
Curist’s Teacuincs. Count Lyof Mik- 
olaevich Tolstoi. Translated from the 


AND 
Will- 


to enforce the provisions of this act; and 
any such officer, school director, com- 
mittee, superintendent or teacher, who 
shall refuse or neglect to comply with the 
requirements of this act, or shall neglect 
or fail to make proper provisions for the 
instruction required and in the manner 
specified by the first section of this act, 
for all pupils in each and every school 
under his jurisdiction, shall be removed 
from office, and the vacancy filled as in 
other cases. 
SEC. 3. 
granted to any person to teach in the pub- 
lic schools of the District of Columbia 
or Territories, after the first day of Jan- 
uary, anno Domini eighteen hundred and 


That no certificate shall be 


eighty-eight, who has not passed a satis- 
factory examination in physiology and 
hygiene, with special reference to the 
nature and the effects of alcoholic drinks 
and other narcotics upon the human sys- 
tem. 


BOOKS. 


Russian. TJ. Y. Crowell & Co., New 
York. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE INSPECTOR 
or BuILpINGs For 1886, Boston. Rock- 
well and Church (prs.). Boston. 

Tue WorkING-cLASS MOVEMENT IN 
Edward and Eleanor Marx 
Lowry & 


AMERICA. 
Aveling. 
Co., London. 

WEAR AND TEAR, oR TIINTS FOR THE 
OverworkeEp. S. Weir Mitchell. J. 
B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

AMBULANCE SERMONS. Being a_ se- 
ries of popular essays on medical and al- 


J. A. Austin. G. Ride- 


S. Sonnenschein, 


lied subjects. 
way, London. 





PROTECTIVE WORK. 


Every large city has need of a strong any one to meet or direct them, and in 
branch of this work for girls coming from some cases entirely without money, have 
the country. Until the eyes of the peo- been directly cared for and safely placed 
ple are opened by facts, now hidden, during the three months. 
they will remain blind to the wickedness The ignorance with which girls set out 
which is practiced every day on the to come and seek their fortunes in a great 
stranger, who comes from the country city almost surpasses belief. 
with no friends, a slender purse and the From the report of this work we copy 
confidence born of ignorance of city life. some extracts showing how little knowl 

In New York such a work was started edge of the great world these country girls 
in October, 1885, under the auspices of the possess : 

Bibleand Fruit Mission. MissClark,who — One girl, who had no money whatever, 
carries on this work, gave a most interest- being asked what she intended to do, said; 
‘IT don’t know; but I supposed there 


ing account of it at the Convention of ’ : 
might be some hotel near the station 


Christian Workers held in New York in 
aya where I could go, and they would take 
September, 1887. me in, and let me work for my board un- 
In the summer of 1887 a committee of tj] ] got a place.” ; 
ladies began work in a very quiet way in Another showing fifty cents, all the 
the city of Boston. The absolute need of money she had, said: ** There, that’s all 
carrying on this work on an extended the money [have got; do you suppose 
see there is any house in Boston where I can 
stay the night for that? I suppose I am 
i a : ; sure to get work to-morrow.” 
the Young Traveller’s Aid Society. Others have said, ‘*Oh, we were go- 
During the summer, the ladies interest- ing to ask some one at the station what 
ed employed a woman particularly well we had better do. 
suited for the position to travel daily from Much good has been done also in re- 
Boston and return on trains wlecre she pelling the advances of improper people, 
would meet the girls coming to the city. who were striving to make acquaintance 


scale showed itself at an early stage, and 
in November a society was formed called 


” 


She would then enter into conversation with these girls. 


with them, ascertain if they had friends, The work is but in its infancy, but it is 
what they intended to do, and render them a work to which public attention cannot 
every aid in her power. be too strongly drawn. 


Forty girls, coming without friends or 
GOVERNOR HILL’S APPOINTMENT. 


In the September number of Lenp A will be glad to know that the petition 
Hanp we published an article entitled, was favorably received and November 19, 
** Women as Trustees of the State Insane 1887, Gov. Hill appointed Mrs. Charlotte 
Asylum.” In that article the petition of S. Hill, of Buffalo, and Mrs. Caroline B. 
the Women’s Educational and Industrial Stoddard, of Rochester, as two of the man- 
Union of Buflalo to Gov. Hill of New agers of the State Insane Asylum at Buf- 
York was printed in full. Our readers falo. 
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ENGLISH 


In the same week in which the Zoxdon 
Times prints the accounts of the begin- 
nings of the Trafalgar Square Riots, the 
same paper publishes the quarterly return 
of Pauperism in England. It thus appears 
that while in London men are clamoring 
foremployment, probably with reason, the 
pauperism of England to be relieved by 
public charity is less than it has ever been 
known to be. 

Here is absolute evidence that the evil 
first to be attacked in our social order is the 


tendency which causes the congestion of 


the population of the cities. Whoever 
can stimulate the absorbents, so as to 
draw off from the large towns the over- 
pressure of people, which results in lack 
of employ for laborers, does just so much 
to solve the greatest question of the time. 

The following report gives the precise 
statistics : 

It appears from the comparative state- 
ment of pauperism in England and Wales, 
issued by the Board of Trade, that in the 


fourth week of August last the number of 


paupers per 1,000 of population was the 
smallest on record. The corresponding 
figure for the same week in the prosper- 
ous years of 1870-71 was 40 paupers for 
every 1,000 inhabitants, but this year the 


POVERTY. 
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number was only 24-7. In the former 
period the total number of paupers was 
about go0,000, but in the latter period the 
number had fallen to about 697,000, while 
the population had increased by 5,700,000. 
Since the last week of January, 1857, 
there has been an almost continuous de- 
crease in pauperism up to the end of Au- 
gust. While in January last the number 
of paupers was 783.403, by the end of 
August it was 697,181. being a decrease 
of 86,222. There 
1870 nearly 4o paupers to every 1,000 in- 
habitants, while at the end of August, 
1887, there were only 21 per 1,000 inhab- 
itants, the ratio for the metropolis during 
the present year and the last being the 
smallest on record. Of course, as winter 
approaches, the rate of pauperism  in- 
creases, but, notwithstanding the prevalent 
distress in certain districts, the rate is not 
expected to be so high for the whole win- 
ter of 1887-5 as it has been in several pre- 


were in London in 


vious winters. 

It will be observed that even in London 
the ratio of pauperism is the smallest on 
This does not prove that there 
are no men out ot work. But it does 
show that there are not so many as usual 
near the point of starvation. 


record. 





AMERICAN MUSICAL REFORM ASSOCIATION. 


In the November number of LEND A 
Hanp, 1887, we published some account 
of the Tonic Sol-fa system. Our readers 
will find in the December number of the 
Century another article on this same 
subject by Mr. Seward and also a discus- 
sion of it. This system is considered by 
many musical authorities able to make a 
needed reform in our teaching of music. 

An American Musical Reform Associa- 
tion has therefore been created, and we 
give below a list of the officers, who are 


glad to furnish information to all who 
are interested in the subject. 
President, WILLIAM MASON, 
Mus. Doc., New York. 
Secretary, LYMAN ABBOTT, D. D., 
Editor “Christian Union.” 

Asst. Sec., JEROME ALLEN, Ph. D., 

Editor “New York School Journal.” 
Treasurer, N. A. CALKINS, 

Asst. Superintendent New York Public Schools. 
Asst. Treasurer, B. C. UNSELD. 
Manager, THEO F. SEWARD, 

New York. 
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REPORTS OF CHARITABLE ORGANIZATIONS. 


Boston. Fireman’s Relicf Fund. Sev- 
enth Annual Report. rst Trustee, 
Hugh O’Brien. ‘This society receives 
and holds money for the benefit of mem- 
bers of the Boston Fire Department or 
their families who may require assist- 
ance. 
those who have been members. Cur- 
rent receipts, $15,517.79; expenses, 
$14.004.10. 

Flome for Aged Women. 
Annual Report. Prestdent, Solon W. 
Bush; Secretary, Mrs. Emily L. Con- 
thouy. This institution providesa home 
for women over sixty years of age, who 
can pay a stated admission fee. Cur- 
rent receipts, $9,124.15 ; expenses, $3,- 
506.26. 

Boys’ Institute of Industry. 
Third Annual Report. Pres¢dent, 
Rev. E. E. Hale; Secretary, J. Stil- 
man Smith. The object of the Insti- 
tute is to train boys and girls in the 
proper use of tools. Current receipts, 
$60.50; expenses, $113.50. 

tome for Intemperate Wom- 
en. Sixth Annual Report. President, 
George C. Shattuck, M. D. ; Secretary, 
Mrs. LB. F. Redfern. A temporary 
home for intemperate women where 
every influence for their reform is ex- 
erted. Current receipts, $8,468.93 ; ex- 
penses, $8,367.93. 

Children’s Aid Soctety. 
Twenty-third Annual Report. Presé- 
dent, George S. Hale; Clerk, Horace 
D. Chapin. This society furnishes 
homes and aid to destitute and orphan 
children. Current receipts, $16,811.- 
07; expenses, $11,553.64. 

York. Sethany Institute for 
Woman’s Christian Work. Fifteenth 
Annual Statement. The Institute af- 
fords aid and training to ladies who 
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It also assists the families of 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


wish to engage in missionary or beney- 
olent work, and seeks to co-operate with 
all societies engaged in such work. Cur 
rent receipts, $4,471.77; 

$4,094.48. 
New York. 


expenses, 


Christian Home for In. 
temperate Men. Ninth Annual Re. 
port. President, Rev. D. Stuart 
Dodge ; Secretary, Henry C. Hough. 
ton, M.D. This Home treats the alco- 
hol and opium habit as a sin and seeks 
the cure by religious teaching and com- 
plete rest. Current receipts, $19,629.- 
26; expenses, $20,018.19. 

Cuicaco. Protective Agency for Vi om- 
ex and Children. First Annual Re- 
port. Chairman, Mrs. Caroline M. 
Brown; Clerk, Mrs. Mary Dye. The 
object of the society is to afford protec- 
tion and aid from outrage, abuse and 
deceit to women and children who are 
too ignorant or weak to protect them- 
selves. Current receipts, $1,144.30; 
expenses, $850.65. 

PHiLraADELPHIA. Library Association 
of the First Unitarian Church. Av- 
nual Report. Presédent, Arthur C. 
Denniston. Secretary, Miss Helen W. 
Hinckley. The Association furnishes 
a pleasant place for working men and 
boys to pass the evening, with books, 
coflee and biscuits for a very small sum. 
Current receipts, $750.60; expenses, 


$569.15. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Aid 
Thirteenth Annual Report, 
President, Geo. C. Perkins; Secreta- 


Society. 
ry, Chas. R. Allen. The society res- 
cues homeless and neglected children 
and juvenile offenders and_ provides 
them with suitable homes and employ- 
ment. Current receipts, $40,581.38; 
expenses, $43,846.23. 
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